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GENERAL INTRODUCTION 


copius’ Wars two long excursuses on Persia, the first (I1.25ff.) on reli- 

gion, the second (IV.24ff.) on Sassanian history, or rather, the annals 
of the Sassanian kings. These excursuses are of importance as an illustration 
of Agathias’ method, in which they are closely paralleled by his excursus on 
the early Merovingians (I.2ff.).1 But they have a wider and greater importance 
for the information which they preserve. Agathias used material supplied to 
him by his friend Sergius, a leading interpreter who on a visit to Persia specially 
transcribed for Agathias extracts from the Persian Royal Annals (IV.30, p. 134. 
284f.). This annalistic material is uniquely valuable. The Royal Annals (see 
note on [V.30, p. 134.285) certainly formed the main source of the Pahlavi 
Khvadhaynamagh (Book of Lords), which in turn provided the material for 
the Shahnameh, the Persian national epic. Apart from what Agathias tells us, 
our earliest substantial evidence for the Khvadhaynamagh tradition comes 
from Persian and Arabic chroniclers writing in the ninth century and later, 
when the tradition had become heavily contaminated. Nothing survives of 
official Sassanian literature—indeed hardly any Sassanian literature at all— 
and, aside from some important inscriptions, the political history of the Sas- 
sanian Empire has to be written largely from the Khvadhaynamagh tradition 
as represented in late chronicles. It is vital, therefore, to try to sort out and 
isolate the genuine annalistic material in Agathias’ account, for a good deal 
of what he says, particularly in the second excursus, represents an earlier 
stratum of the official record than is preserved elsewhere. 

What follows is an attempt, in the form of a commentary, to do just that. 
Agathias has often, though not always, been recognized by Orientalists as a 
source of primary importance. But no one before this has made a systematic 
attempt to evaluate his evidence. My purpose here is not to give either a 
critical account of Sassanian religion or a history of the Sassanian Empire, 
but to provide some means of distinguishing the good from the bad in Aga- 
thias’ evidence. Several problems need to be faced before placing trust in his 
statements, and some of them can only be solved by considering his historical 
method in general.? Both excursuses mix in with the hard information a quan- 
tity of decoration and moralizing provided by Agathias himself. Again, both 
owe a debt to Procopius, even at the very point where Agathias explicitly 
disclaims it (see on IV.28, p. 130.217f.). The excursus on religion presents the 
popularized impression of an outsider, not the informed comment of one who 
really understood it. The second excursus lends support to Agathias’ own 


T HE Byzantine historian Agathias includes in his continuation of Pro- 


1 See my commentary, ‘‘Agathias on the Early MEHOVIDS IONS, Annali della Scuola Normale 
Superiore di Pisa, Ser. 2, 37 (1968), 95 ff. 
2 See my Agathias (Oxford, 1970). 
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statement (p. 134.294f.) that Sergius abbreviated what he derived from the 
Annals, so that caution is needed in accepting at face value Agathias’ accounts 
of some of the shorter reigns. Further, both excursuses have an admixture of 
non-Oriental material. Nor is all of Agathias’ account, as we might otherwise 
have expected, told from the Persian side. Only Ndldeke® has explicitly rec- 
ognized (and then without developing the point) that some of Agathias’ 
Sassanian history has a Syrian, anti-Persian slant, very probably unnoticed 
by Agathias himself. 

We are unfortunately dealing with an author who had only the remotest 
(though nonetheless lively—see II.27, p. 88.197f.) idea of the real worth of 
his material, and even less of the right way to use it. In the two cases where 
he tells us explicitly that what he says comes from the Royal Annals, he 
is in one case mistaken (p. 88.196f.) and in the other misleading (IV.30, 
p. 134.300f.). 

The two excursuses are very different. The first, dealing with Persian 
religion, contains little material directly from the Annals. The contemporary 
evidence in it must derive from supplementary information provided by 
Sergius, and as an account of Sassanian Zoroastrianism it is hardly satisfactory. 
Further, it is heavily interlaced with Agathias’ own deductions and interpre- 
tations, often mistaken. Where the second excursus is in the main a straight- 
forward presentation of the Annalistic material, the first is far more elaborately 
treated (with bad results from our point of view). At least, however, it is not 
contaminated by references to the other chief Greek accounts of Persian 
religion, for it seems that Agathias did not know them. In view of the contro- 
versial nature of the whole subject of Zoroastrianism, I have tried here to 
keep my commentary as factual as possible, concentrating on the task of 
distinguishing Agathias’ own comments from the hard information he pre- 
serves, and where possible of tracing his sources in the places where he diverges 
from Sergius’ account. 

With the second excursus the procedure is much clearer and simpler. This 
section consists largely of a chronological account of the Sassanian dynasty 
from Ardashér I to Chosroes I. Most of this can be directly collated with the 
surviving Khvadhaynamagh tradition in the later chronicles, sometimes with 
interesting results. The problems are those of distinguishing the parts where 
Agathias’ account shows Syrian bias and those where he departs from the 
annalistic material for non-Oriental sources. The latter case rarely arises, 
and where it does it proves the limitations of Agathias’ range; he seems to 
have had little idea of the Western accounts of the years which he covers, 
nor on the whole does he trouble to insert any allusions to the Greek or Roman 
versions of the events he describes. This means that, as source material for 
Sassanian Persia, the second excursus is a good deal more valuable than the 
first, nor is the issue confused by the sort of controversy that centers among 
modern scholars on the subject of Persian religion. 


3 Th. Néldeke, Geschichte der Perser und Avaber zur Zeit der Sasaniden. Aus der avabischen Chronih 
des Tabari ibersetzt (Leiden, 1879). 
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This commentary is not, as will be clear, the work of an Orientalist. Conse- 
quently, Orientalists may find details at which they can cavil. My hope, how- 
ever, is to have made things a little easier for them by providing an analysis 
of a source which, though vitally important, needs a sympathetic as well as a 
firm dissection. For Byzantinists and those interested in Agathias as a historian 
and a writer I hope to have provided an interesting analysis of his methods, 
his limitations, and his strengths. For, although there is much to criticize in 
his presentation of these two excursuses, to have conceived them at all is a 
remarkable achievement. Together with that on the Merovingians, these ex- 
cursuses show an independence of mind which, despite all the conventionality 
and the rhetoric, Agathias shows elsewhere in his History too. 

The orthography I have used is based in the main on that of A. Christensen, 
L'Iran sous les Sassanides, 2nd rev. ed. (Copenhagen, 1944). In an awkward 
matter it seemed best to approach at least basic uniformity. I have given some 
bibliographical help in the introductions to the two separate excursuses, and 
there is a general bibliography of works cited. As will be clear, I have used 
Oriental sources in translation. This procedure is more defensible than it 
might appear, firstly because what is at issue here is not points of expression 
or the formulation of a phrase, but simple factual information, and secondly 
because in many cases, although the translation used is a nineteenth-century 
one, there is no more modern text in the original language. If some of my 
references, particularly in the commentary on the second excursus, seem to 
be to old editions and equally old scholarly works, it is simply because there 
is a great need of solid modern work in this field. New work in recent years has 
naturally concentrated on the great Sassanian inscriptions of Shahpthr I and 
Kartér (only available in reliable transcriptions since the late 1950’s), as on 
the ever popular subjects of Sassanian art and Sassanian religion. In the field 
of Sassanian history and in the re-editing of texts there is great need of new 
work. 

I include here, with a simple translation for convenience, the relevant por- 
tions of the standard edition of the History, by R. Keydell, CFHB, 2 (Berlin, 
1967), by kind permission of the editor and of W. de Gruyter Ltd. Since, 
however, the pagination and line numbering have had to be altered, all refer- 
ences in the commentary to the portions of the text reprinted here are to the 
page and line numbers of the present work. References to parts of the History 
not reprinted here are given with page and line numbers from Keydell’s edition. 
The Bonn page numbers are given at the head of Keydell’s pages, and are 
added in the margin in my text. 

This commentary was begun at Glasgow University and formed part of a 
doctoral thesis at the University of London. I am grateful to Professor R. 
Browning for setting my thoughts in this direction and to Professor A. Mo- 
migliano for constant friendly help and encouragement. I have had further 
help and advice from Professors R. N. Frye and R. Keydell. I was enabled to 
finish the work in the peaceful surroundings of the Dumbarton Oaks Library; 
I am grateful for this hospitality, and also to the Publications Committee for 
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making it possible for this commentary to appear in the Dumbarton Oaks 
Papers. Mrs. F. Bonajuto too deserves my gratitude for her care in dealing 
with this difficult manuscript. But I owe the greatest debt to my husband, 
Alan Cameron, for his constant help, his lasting patience, and above all for 
the stimulus of his ideas in our common interest in the later Roman Empire. 
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AGATHIAS ON PERSIAN RELIGION AND CUSTOMS 


INTRODUCTION 


This excursus claims to be an account of the customs and religious beliefs of 
the Sassanians at the time when Agathias was writing, the latter years of the 
reign of Chosroes I. In fact it is a hotchpotch of genuine information, Greek 
tradition, technical chronography, and pure speculation and interpretation 
by Agathias himself. It is, incidentally, the passage where Agathias’ approach 
to source material can best be tested, and where he comes off worst. Whereas 
the second Persian excursus is on the whole a straight record of the Sassanian 
Annals as reported to Agathias by Sergius, mixed only with material taken 
from Procopius, the first is based on a far smaller proportion of hard informa- 
tion, and was therefore the more vulnerable to “literary’’ ornamentation. 

Agathias certainly thought that here, as well as in the second excursus, he 
was using material from the Persian Royal Annals (cf. p. 88.196f.). It so happens, 
however, that he is wrong on the very point for which he claims such reliable 
evidence (note ad loc.), for what he says there about the birth of Ardashér 
clearly comes from a popular source. And since the Annals hardly contained 
a resume of the principles of Sassanian religion (for their content, see infra, 
p. 115f.), he can have had no such documentary evidence for most of what he 
says in this excursus. Probably his knowledge of Persian dualism and Persian 
customs derives from what Sergius told him, in addition to his material from 
the Annals. If so, then Agathias’ remarks are at best second-hand and at 
worst subject to the misunderstanding of Sergius as well as Agathias’ own 
reinterpretation. With this material he has mixed details from Procopius (see 
on p. 82.101), stories from his own reading (see on p. 80.53f. for Semiramis 
and Parysatis, and p. 86.162f. for Smerdis), chronographical material of a 
highly technical kind (p. 84.109f.) and, finally, his own comments and deduc- 
tions (cf. on pp. 80.53f., 86.162f.). There is no attempt, of course, to signal a 
change of source; the task of working them out is left to us. Thus, pp. 78.1 
to 80.53 come mainly from Sergius (i.e., are genuinely Oriental material), but 
at p. 80.53 there starts a passage which is an amalgam of Ctesian story and 
Agathian comment. Another piece of contemporary information (p. 80.65f.) 
is sandwiched between the tale of Parysatis and a garbled account of early 
Persian religion based on sources which we are in no position to check (notes ad 
locc.). More information about Sassanian dualism follows (p. 82.82f.), and then 
what is probably an echo of Procopius (p. 82.98f.). The middle of the excursus 
(p. 84.109f.) is occupied by a long digression within a digression, on Persian 
chronology, which has nothing to do with Agathias’ Oriental material. This 
part presents its own problems, for it seems to tell us something about Alexan- 
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der Polyhistor’s XoASoiké. But they are not problems which concern an 
Orientalist. At the end of this section Agathias suddenly deserts his chrono- 
graphical source for a piece of genuine Persian information of great interest, 
which may indeed have come from the Annals (see on p. 86.150). Back to 
Sergius again for Agathias’ account of Ardashér—which does not, despite his 
claim (p. 88.196f.), originate in the Annals. But it 1s typical of him that he ends 
the excursus (p. 88.213f.) with a synchronization that very probably comes 
from the same source as the admirable Seleucid date he gives elsewhere (p. 
120.17), in conspicuous conflict with the garbled figures in p. 84.109f. 

Despite this, he has some useful contemporary information to offer, once it 
has been isolated. He is the more valuable in that he does not seem to know of 
other standard accounts of Persian religion in Greek sources (notably Hero- 
dotus, the pseudo-Platonic Alcibtades, Plutarch’s De Istde, and Strabo, on 
all of which see R. C. Zaehner, The Dawn and Twilight of Zoroastrianism, 
[London, 1961]). At least his account is free of contamination from that 
quarter. It has indeed been argued (by G. Franke, Quaestiones Agathianae, 
Breslauer Abhandl., 47 [Breslau, 1914]) that his whole excursus is heavily 
influenced by imitation of Herodotus. This would, if true, be important. Hero- 
dotus’ account of Persian religion (I.131f.) gives rise to many difficulties of 
interpretation (Zaehner, op. czt., with bibliography). But, however the details 
are explained, the fact remains that it relates to the Achaemenid period. If 
Agathias could be shown to have used Herodotus, his value as a source for 
Sassaman religion would be seriously diminished. But, as I have argued in 
detail already (‘‘Herodotus and Thucydides in Agathias,’”’ BZ, 57 [1964], 33ff.), 
such dependence cannot be proved; indeed, there are strong reasons against it. 
The alleged borrowings themselves are unconvincing, the likeness being no 
more than would be inevitable through similarity of subject matter. In 
addition, however, Herodotus makes a sharp distinction between popular and 
Magian practice, which is unknown to Agathias; even Agathias must have 
noticed this difference, had he had this part of Herodotus’ work in mind. In 
fact, as I argue in the article cited above, Agathias’ linguistic borrowings from 
Herodotus are very limited in scope. He does know and use certain portions 
and certain stories from Herodotus, but that hardly proves that he must have 
gone to Herodotus for Persian religion. Further, when he comes to the chrono- 
graphical section, Agathias follows the Ctesian tradition which differed dia- 
metrically from the Herodotean. If he had used Herodotus in the way that is 
suggested, it must surely have struck him that Herodotus’ information on 
Persia was quite unlike what Sergius had told him about current practice; 
and since this excursus already contains so many examples of Agathias inter- 
preting his Persian material in the light of remembered scraps from Greek 
sources, the argument from silence has some force. The truth is that Agathias’ 
hard information on Persian religion was all contemporary. He did not trouble 
to seek out the important Greek accounts and collate them with his own, but 
was content to rely for comparison on his own surmise and on well-known 
stories usually stemming from the ubiquitous Ctesian tradition. 
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Agathias thought that he was telling us how modern Persians (Mépoans tois vuv 
—p. 80.65) differed from the Persians of earlier times. There are two dividing 
lines, marking distinct changes in Persian religion—the teachings of Zoroaster 
(p. 80.65f.) and the religious reforms of Ardashér (p. 86.160f.). We must however 
be careful not to attach much importance to the dating which Agathias attributes 
to the various features which he describes, for it is clear that he has only a 
hazy idea of Iranian religion before Zoroaster or of Zoroaster’s date itself and 
the placing of his teachings in their context (see notes on pp. 80.44f., 80.49f., 
80.53f., and p. 97, infra). Very naturally, he attributes all the distinctive 
features of Sassanian religion to Zoroaster. That he did not have in the material 
from Sergius any distinct statement about the historical development of 
Iranian religion beyond personal details about Zoroaster is evident from the 
fact that his attempts to set Sassanian customs in perspective are based on 
his own deductions from non-Oriental evidence (e.g., the stories of Semiramis, 
Parysatis, and Smerdis and the detail, presumably derived from Sergius, 
that there were tombs in parts of the Persian Empire despite the Sassanian 
practice of exposure). We should therefore take as good evidence only those 
statements which are clearly referring to contemporary Sassanian practice, 
and not mistake Agathias’ deductions for more than they are. 

Once the contemporary material is isolated, there is no reason why we 
should deny it credibility. Sergius had access through the priests to the Royal 
Annals; it is likely then that his information about religion is based on good 
sources too, for he will have known about it from those best qualified to give 
him information. It remains the impression of an outsider, no more than a 
generalized picture, but it is a contemporary picture which we can in the main 
accept. If I am right in tracing to Sergius the signs of Syrian-Christian bias 
in the second Persian excursus (infra, p. 113), then Sergius will not himself 
have been very sympathetic to Zoroastrianism; its theological subtleties as 
well as any discrepancies there might be between popular and official versions 
will have been lost on him. Agathias could not improve on what he heard from 
Sergius, for Sergius was his only source of authentic material. So, from the 
point of view of Iranian scholars it is regrettable that he did try to improve 
on it by the only way open to him, that of personal interpretation. 


NOTE: 


There exists a brief commentary on part of this passage in J. Bidez 
and F. Cumont, Les mages hellénisés (Paris, 1938), II, 84f., and a discus- 
sion in C. Clemen, Die griechischen und lateinischen Nachrichten tiber die 
persischen Religion, Religionsgeschichtliche Versuche und Vorarbeiten, 
Band 17, Heft 1 (Giessen, 1920), 199f. I have kept bibliographical refer- 
ences on individual points to a minimum; this is not the place for dis- 
cussion of the features mentioned by Agathias in themselves. The whole 
subject of Zoroastrianism, moreover, is still so much a battleground for 
conflicting theories, and there is so much discrepancy between rival inter- 
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pretations that I have tried to confine myself so far as possible to the 
elucidation of what Agathias actually says rather than its interpretation. 
J. Duchesne-Guillemin, The Western Response to Zoroaster (Oxford, 1958), 
gives an exhaustive account of Western Zoroastrian studies. The same 
author’s La religion de l’Iran ancien, ‘“Mana.’’ Introduction a l/histoire 
des religions, vol. I, 3 (Paris, 1962), provides a very useful general survey 
of Zoroastrian studies and problems, with full critical conspectus of 
modern works. There is also an excellent critical bibliography in Zaehner, 
The Dawn and Twilight of Zoroastrianism, 339 ff. 
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TEXT 


II. 22... . 6 tOoTEe 1) TO CHa Tou Mepyepdou of dug’ atrrdov c&veAduevor 
Kal &kTdés Trou Tou GoTteos c&troKopioavtes, OUT 51) EonUdy Te Kal &xdAutr- 
TOV KATA TOV TraTpIOV EfevTO voOV, KUO! Te GUA Kal THv dpvéov TOs 
doa plap& Kal vexpoBdpa, TrapavdAwpa yevnoopuEevov. 


23. “Wde yao Ta &5 THY Tagty of Tlepoa vopilovol, TauTH Te Tdv 
CAPKdY APAIPOUPEVONY yuUVa 1 Ta COTE TrUDETAI OTTOpPaS HY dva& Te 
Tredia Trepleppippweva. OKT Yap Tivi EuPareiv Tt) AcovaKi Tous Tebvedtas 7 
Kal Ti] yi] KaTAyavvivani TKkioTa GepIs aUTOIs. 2 E—’ ST SE &V OHPATI 
Ut) @&rTov KATA lrtoiev oi Spveis 1) of KUVES OUK AUTIKa ETTIpOITdVTES S1a- 
oTrapa€aiev, TouTov dé Tryouvrar Tov avOpatrov BEBNAOV yeyovéval Tous 
TpOTrous Kal THY WuUXTV GdiKov Kal PapabpwdSn Kal TH KoKd Saipour 
&veiwevnv. ToTe 57) ov Kal UGAAOv oi EtriTSeto1 Tov Keievov dAogUPOV- 
TOL, GS TEAEHTATA TEOYNKOTA Kal OU WETOV AUTH Tis KpeitTOVOS LOipas. 
3 Os 8 &V Tdy1oTA KaTAPBpwbein, YaKapilouol Tis eSaipovias Kal Thy 
wuxtyy Urepcryavrar as Aiav d&piotnv Kai SeoeikeAov Kal é TOV TOU d&ya- 
Gou ySpov dvaBnoovévnv. 4 of 5& TroAAO! Kai donudtepor ef trou év 
OTPATOTIESW TUXOIEV VOow TIVi BUOKOAMTaTH TreTTIECHEVOI, EuTTVOL ETL 
cyovtar kai vnpaAron. etrerdav S€ Tis oUTwS Extebein, &ptou TpUgos atts 
Kai USap Kal BoxTnpia uptrapdéxKertar Kai péyor pev olds te ein Tijs 
ESwSt\s croyeveo8ar kal Tr Suvdpews AUTH WrroAcitroito, 6 5é dywwveta 
Tout 51 TH Poxtnpig ta EmidvTa Td Cav Kai &trodOPeE! TOUS SaurTuU- 
uovas. 5 ef Se oltre ev TrduTTav Siapbapein, vikwn Sé dSpoos TK Tis 
VOOOU GS UNKETI KiveioBal Ta xeipe, TOTE St) TOv SefAcuov AwOviTa Kal 
apti wuxoppayeiv dpyouevov KaTeoGiove: Kai tTpoagpaipovvTar Thy 
EATrIda Tou tows cv Kal trepiéoeobar. 6 TroAAO! yap Sn d&vappwobkvTes 
c&revootnoav és TX oixeia, Kabdtrep Ev oKNvi| Kal Tpaywdia ek Tddv oKd- 
TOV TTUAGY apryuEvol, loyvoi tives Kal Evepdypartes Kai ofo1 SeSittecbar 
Tous évtuy |x&vovtas. 7 ef SE TIS OUTS ravi Eel, ExTpétrovTal ye avTOV 
Graves Kai ctropevyouoi ws évayéotatov Kai wird Tous xbovious éT1 
TeAOUVTA, Kai OU TrPOTEpdV of E~eiTaL THv EuviOwv peTaAayeiv Siaitn- 
Udtoov, Tpiv Uo TH udcyoov crrokabapbein TO plaoua SiGev Tov éAtio- 
Pévtos Pavatou Kai ofov d&vraTroAdBo1 TO atOis Biddvar. 8 Kai eVSnAov 
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I 
TRANSLATION 


At that time then the attendants of Mihr-Mihroe took up 
his body and removed it to a place outside the city and laid 
it there as it was, alone and uncovered according to their 
traditional custom, as refuse for dogs and horrible carrion 
birds. 


For this is the Persian funeral practice: the flesh is removed 
in this way and the exposed bones rot, scattered at random 
all over the plain. They consider it irreligious to place the 
dead in a tomb or container, or even to bury them in the 
ground. And if the birds do not fly down upon a body quickly, 
or if the dogs do not come up at once and tear it to pieces, 
they hold that this man was profane in his ways and that his 
soul is wicked and doomed, given over to the power of evil. 
So then his relatives mourn all the more for the dead man, 
thinking him truly perished and with no share in the higher 
life. But if a body is devoured quickly they congratulate the 
dead man on his good fortune and marvel at his soul, believing 
that it is virtuous and godlike and destined for the dwelling 
of the power of good. 

As for the mass of ordinary people, if they should be seized 
by a serious disease while in the army, they are carried out 
while still alive and breathing. When a man is exposed like 
this, he is supplied with a lump of bread, water, and a stick. 
As long as he is able to taste the food, and while some strength 
remains to him, he keeps off marauding animals with this 
stick and scares off the feasters. But if, before he is completely 
finished, the disease overcomes him to the extent that he can 
no longer move his hands, then they devour the poor wretch 
while he is still only half dead and only just beginning to 
give up the ghost, cutting off his hopes of possible survival. 
For there are many who have before now recovered their 
strength and returned home. They are like actors on the stage 
in a tragedy who have come from the “gates of darkness,” 
feeble and cadaverous, fit to terrify those they meet. If a 
man does return like this, everyone turns away from him and 
avoids him as though he is accursed and still in the service of 
the infernal powers. He is not allowed to resume his former 
way of life until the pollution, as it were, of his expected death 
has been exorcised by the Magi, and he can take in exchange, 
so to speak, his renewal of life. It is very clear that each 
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pév ST Si) Tv d&vOpcotteionv EOvdsv cos Exaioo, ef ye ST Si OVW vdopw é& 
TAglotou veviknkéti éuBioTevoaievy, TouTov S& apiotov tyouvTar Kai 
Geotréciov, Kai ef Trou TI Tap’ Exeivov TrodtToITo, peuKTov Te atToiS elvan 
SoKei Kal KatayéAaotov Kai Otroiov 75n Kal dioteioGa. EEeUpnvtTai Sé 
Sues aitia tois &vOpwrtrois Kal Adyor Tdév olkelwv trép1 voip GAACOL 
GAAOL, TUXOV HEV GANBGeis, TUXOV Se Kal és TO TrIPaveoTEepoV éokEVacLEvOL. 
9 Kal ovSev olpar Gaupaotdy, ef Kal Tépoo ta Trap& opioiv atrrois Zn 
aitioAoyouvtes cpeivova treipdvtTai Tv Exaotayou déiropaiverv’ éxeivo 
Se Kai Afav Saupcoaip av, 6T1 51) of tradaitatoi Tis yapas oixryTopes, 
elev 8° &v otTo1 “Acoupioi te Kal XaASaio1r Kal MijSo1, GAA’ exelvois ye ov 
ToUTe goxer. 10 Kal yao duqi Nivov trhv troAtv Kal &va thy BaBuAcw- 
viav yxopav Kai pds ye év TH Mndixi) tTupBor Te Kal OfjKor Té&Sv mdédAat 
Tebvetwov iSpuvto, ovK GAAov Tiva 7] TOV TETEpoOV &tTrOcwLoUCAI TPd- 
Tov, Kal cite | CHAT eiTE KOVIS T}v TO KOUTTTONEVOV, dos 51) Exeivoov KATE 
TOV Trap’ “EAANo1 vovov TrupTOANnPEvTV, OUSALds Gpoik ye TavUTA Tois 
vuV YlyvoHEvols ETUyKavoV SvTa. 


24. OUxouv éxeivoi ye ade Eyiyvwoxov ote Trepl Tas Tagds, ov piv 
oUv GAA’ oUdE és THY Tis EUVI\s TrapavoLiay Sétrofa of vv dKkoAaoTalvoU- 
O1v, OY Ovo GdeAgais Te Kal adeAqidais dveSqv wryvopevor, GAAG Tratép|s 
Te Guyorrpdor Kai TO St) Travrwv &vooiwTEpov,  vdpol ye Kal gvots, viol 
Tas TekoUoas. STI yap auToIs Kal ToUTO KeKalvoTOuNTal, éxeibev &v Tis 
cagéotata Siayvoin. 2 Atyeror yap tote Zeulpayivy Thy trévy thy 
"Acoupiav eis touto déKpaclas hyuévny, dos Nivia tH troudi eeAfjoar 
EuveAbetv és TowTo Kai H5n tTreipav Tov veaviav. 3 Tov SE d&ravivacbal 
Kal yoAerrfjvor Kal TeAeuTO@vta, éreidi) atriv gopa opaddlovcay Kal 
EyKelpevny, crroKteivai te Thy untéoa Kal T6Se TO cryos dwt’ éxelvou 
eAzobai. Kaitor el vouw TauTa egeito, ovK &v, oluai, 6 Nivwas és Té8e 
QYUOTHTOS He. 4 Kai ti Sef ta Alav tradaitata Atyei; dAlyo yap ép- 
Trpootev Tay MoneSovixdsy Kal tis Tov Mepodv Katadvoews ’AptaképEnv 
paci tov Aapeiou Mapvodridos tis untpdos TrapaTrAtjoia TH Lepipdur81 
trapovons Kal Evyyevéobar of fevévns drroxteivor pév ateriy fKioTa, 
exxAivon S& dues Ev dpyij | Kal d&troceicacban, dos oby Sciov dv TOUTS 
ye ovdé rerpiov oS TH Bio Evveibiopévov. 5 Tlépoais 58 tois vuv T& 
pev Trpotepa ny oyed6v Tr Grravta trapeiron d&yérer Kal d&vorrétparrrau, 
GAAoiois Sé Tiot Kai ofov vevobeupévois ypddvTar vopipois, & Tdv Zoo- 
podotpou tou “OpaydoSews SiSaypctoov KxorroxnAnbévtes. 6 oUTOs SE 
6 ZwpoacTpos To Zapadns (itt) yap én’ avts 4 etreovunia) émnvixa 
pev AKyaoe Thy &pxtv Kal Tous vopous eto, ov EveoTi capdds Siayve- 
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individual nation considers any practice to which it is ac- 
customed by long usage to be admirable and hallowed, and 
if a transgression is committed against it, it seems dreadful 
and ridiculous and even incredible. Nonetheless, men have 
discovered various explanations and accounts of their own 
individual customs, sometimes true, sometimes actually de- 
signed with an eye to probability. I do not think it surprising 
if the Persians also try to show that their customs are superior 
to those anywhere else, when they are tracing the explanations 
for them. But this does surprise me—the most ancient in- 
habitants of the land (the Assyrians and Chaldaeans and 
Medes) did not hold the same views. For around Nineveh and 
Babylonia, and in Media too, tombs and graves were set up 
for the dead in ancient times, following our custom exactly. 
Whether corpses or ashes were buried there (in the latter case 
they would have been following the Greek practice of crema- 
tion), it was still quite different from contemporary practice. 


Those early inhabitants of the place did not hold the beliefs 
held today, whether in the matter of funeral rites or in the 
lawless marriage custom. The Persians of today have an 
abominable practice—not only do they shamelessly sleep 
with their sisters and nieces, but even fathers with daughters, 
and worst of all, O law and nature! sons with their mothers. 
That this too is an innovation can be clearly seen from the 
following: it is said that the famous Semiramis, the Assyrian, 
was driven to such a pitch of wantonness as to desire inter- 
course with her son Ninyas, and actually approached the 
young man. He angrily refused, and finally, when he saw 
that she was excited and pressing him, he killed his mother, 
preferring this pollution to the other. Yet if this had been 
allowed by law, it seems to me that Ninyas would never have 
come to such violence. What need to cite examples from such 
ancient times? Not long before the Macedonians and the fall 
of the Persians, they say that Artaxerxes the son of Darius 
was in the same position, for his mother Parysatis had the 
same passion as Semiramis and wanted to sleep with him. 
He did not kill her, but he recoiled in anger and pushed her 
away, as though this was neither righteous nor customary 
nor natural in human life. But the Persians of today neglect 
and spurn nearly all their earlier practices, and have adopted 
new ways which might be described as bastard, seduced by 
the teachings of Zoroaster the son of Horomasdes. When this 
Zoroaster or Zarades (for he is called by two names) first 
flourished and made his laws is impossible to discover with 
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vat. Tlépoai 5€ auTov of vuv emi ‘Yotaotew, oUt 61) Tl aTTAds, pac 
yeyovéva, as Alav dupryvoeiobat Kai ovK elvor padelv, ToTEepov 6 Aapefou 
TATIO ite Kal GAAOS OUTOS UTijpxev “Yotaomrns. 7 &p’ Stw 8° av 
Kai TvOnoe yoOve, UNyNTNs auTOIS Exeivos Kal KadnyEevooV Tis PayiKis 
yéyovev ayloteias, Kal autTas St) Tas TrpoTeépas iepoupyias dyelwas 
TrOMULyels Tivas Kal troiKkiAas evebrnKe 56€05. 8 TO YEV yap Tradalov 
Aia te Kai Kpovov xal tovtous 51 c&travtas Tous trap’ “EAAno1 8puAoupE- 
vous ETtipav Oeous, TANY ye OT1 51) AUTOIS 1] TPCOTNyopia OVX SYOiws ~ow- 
Ceto, GAAG BijAov pev tov Aia Tuxov Zavbnv te TOv “HpakAéa Kal ’Avai- 
TIda THY "Appoditny Kai GAAws Tous c&AAous exckAouv, Ws Trou Bnpwood 
Te TG BaBuAwviw Kai “AnvoKAi Kai 2ipcKeo, Tois TX &pyordtara Tdv 
"Acoupiov te kai | MiSav dvaypayapévois, iotdpnta. 9 viv Sé ods 
TAH TTOAAK Tois KaAoUEVoIs Maviyaiois EuugépovtTan, és dcov Slo Tas 
TrpwTas Tyyeio8ar cdoyas Kai Thy wev dyodhv te Gua Kal ta KaAAIoTA 
TOV Ovtwv crroKkunoacay, Evavtiws Se KaT’ Guqe Exouoav thy étépav’ 
OVOYATA Te AUTAIS ETrcryouo! PapBapiKc Kal Ti] OpETEOR YAWTTH TreTTOIN- 
Meva. TOV HEV yao cya@ov cite Sedu cite SquIoupyov ‘OppicSat Hv dctro- 
KaAovoiy, “Apipavns 5& d6vopa Th Koklotw Kai dAc6pio. 10 gopthy Te 
Tracdv peilova Try Tv KaKdv Aeyouevny dvaipeoiv exTeAovoy, év Fh THV 
TE EpTETOV TrAcioTa Kai Tdv GAAwV Cwmwv otrdca a&ypia Kai gpnuovdya 
KaTaKtelvovtes Tois uxyols TPOOdyouCIV Motrep és érriderEiv evoeBeias: 
TAUTH yap oiovTal TH yev dyad Keyapiovéva Siatroveioban, dvitiv Ee 
Kal Aupaiveofor Tov *Apipavnv. 11 yepaipouor Sé és Ta udAIoTA TO 
VSwp, as Unde Ta TrpdowTra aUTE évorrovileoBar rte dAAwS Eribryya- 
vélv, O TL UT) TOTOU TE EKaTI Kal Tis THv puTdy érripeAcias. 


25. TloAAous 5& kal GAAous Geovs Svoudloucr Kai iAdoKovtat [ToUTO 
“EAAnvikov] Ovotais Te xpdvtat Kal &payvioyois kai pavtetats [kal ToUTO 
"EAANvikov]. TO SE TUP AUTOS Titov Te elvar SoKel Kai dyiatatov Kal 
Toivuy év oikioKols Ticiv iepois Te S7\Gev Kal d&troKexpipévois GoBeotov of 
ccyor pUAcTTOUG! Kail és éxeivo &popdvtes Tas Te d&troppryTous Te |AETaS 
EKTEAOUGL KO THY EOoLEeveoV TrepL &vaTrUVedvovTaL. 2 ToUTO Sé, olyal, 
TO VOUINOV 7] Tapa XaASaicv 7 é€ érépou tou d&veAtfavto yévous’ ov 
yap 5h tois GAAoIs EupBaiver. OSE tras &pa atrtois f Sd€a, & trAsiotoov 
Sow eOvdv Npaviovévn, os TromiA@Tata EvyKelTal. Kai yo! TOUTO OUK 
amo tpotrou SoKel yeyevijobar. 3 GAAnV ydp otTw TroAITelav ovK 
olSa és TrAciotas yoppds te Kal oytaTa HeTaBorovoay Kai év TauTaé 
Wevelv err TAciotov ov SiapKéoacayv, GAAG wUplov 6vdv GAAoTE AAV 
eTTiKpateiav Sefayévnv’ TO Tor &pa Kai eixdtoos ToAAdy iSedsv te Kal 
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certainty. The Persians of today say that he was born in the 
time of Hystaspes, without further qualification, so that it is 
very obscure and impossible to tell whether this Hystaspes 
was the father of Darius or someone else. But at whatever 
time he flourished, he was their teacher and guide in the rites 
of the Magi; he replaced their original worship by complex 
and elaborate doctrines. 

In ancient times they worshipped Zeus and Cronos and all 
the familiar gods acknowledged by pagans, except that they 
did not use the same names. They called Zeus Bel, say, and 
Heracles Sandes, and Aphrodite Anaitis, and the rest by 
other names, as 1s somewhere recorded by Berossus the Baby- 
lonian and Athenocles and Simacus, who wrote the ancient 
history of the Assyrians and Medes. But now they resemble 
in most respects the so-called Manichaeans, insofar as they 
hold that the first principles are two, one good, the source of 
all that is best in creation, the other the opposite in both 
respects. They give them barbarian names in their own 
language. The good spirit or creator they call Hormisdates, 
and Arimanes is the name of the bad, destructive one. Their 
greatest festival is that called the ‘‘Removal of Evil,’’ when 
they kill large numbers of serpents and other wild and desert- 
living creatures and bring them to the Magi as though as a 
sign of piety. In this way they believe that they are doing 
what pleases the good spirit, while vexing and offending 
Arimanes. They honor water greatly, to the extent that 
they neither wash their faces in it nor touch it in any other 
way except for drinking and the nurture of crops. 


They have names for and worship many other gods too. 
They practice sacrifice and purification and divination. Fire 
they hold to be worthy of reverence and very holy, and for 
this reason the Magi keep it unquenched in certain holy 
buildings, set apart, and look toward it while performing 
their secret rites and inquiring about the future. This practice 
they derived I believe from the Chaldaeans or from some 
other people, for it does not accord with the rest. In this way 
it seems that their faith, to which so many different peoples 
have contributed, has become very complicated. This seems 
very understandable. I do not know of any other state which 
has assumed so many forms and shapes, not able to remain 
for long in the same form but suffering the domination of 
countless different peoples at different times. So it is very 
natural that it should preserve the signs of so many types 
and customs. 
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vouwov yvopiopata cooler. 4 Trpdsto1 pév yap adv ako] Iovev "Acouvpior 
A€yovtar Gtracav thv “Aciav yelpmoacboa TA “lvSdv Tdv Uitep 
Toyyny trotapov iSpupeveov. Nivos te trpotepov gaivetai Kai Baoieiav 
évrav0a BeBaiav KaTtaotnodyevos Zeulpapuis Te aU yet” Exeivov Kail E€tjs 
é&travres of TouUTwyv dirdyovoi pwexpl Kal és BeAcouv tov Aepxetadou. 
5 &5 TouTov yap 51 Tov BeAeouv Tis Tou Zeuipaueiou puAoU S1080yx 75 
Travoauevns BeAntapav tis Svoua, puToupyos avip Kal Tdv év Tois 
BaciAgiois KnTrwv peAsSwvos Kal EtrioTatTns, éxap [Tacato TTAPAADY ws 
THV Baotrelav Kai TH oikeiw EvepuTevoe yével, OS Trou Biovl yéyparrta 
Kal “AAefavipw 16 TloAviotopi, ews és ZapSavatraAAov, ws exeivoi pact, 
THs aOXis c&rropapavbeions “ApBaxns 6 MijSos Kai BeAsous 6 BaBuAcvios 
&~npnvtTai autTnv tous "Acoupious, KabeAdvtes Tov BaolAéa, Kail é> TO 
Mndikov petéotnoay e6vos, €€ te kal To1aKociwv Sn Teds Tois yIAiors 7 
Kal OAlyo TrAElOveov ETHV TrapwYNKOTwY, & oF TA TrpdTa 6 Nivos tdév 
EKEIVT] KATEOXE TIPAYUaTwV. oUTW yap Ktnoia TH KuiSia Tous ypdvous 
d&vaypayoayeve kal A1iddwpos Euugnoiv 6 2iKeAlmtns. 6 MfSo1 tolvuv 
audis expc&touv, Kal Gtravta Tois éxeiveoy étdtteto vdyors. rn Sé Kai 
TOUTOV EV TH APXi] SiavuodvToav ov ueiov 7] Tp1aKkdo1a Kupos 6 KapBucou 
tov “Aotudynyv KatartroAgurjoas eri Tlépoas thy tyyevoviav yettyyaye. 
Tras SE OUK TpEAAev, Tlepons Te Ov autos iPayeviys Kai &ya yoAeTratveov 
tois Mndois Sia tas EUv “Aotucyel trapaté€eis; 7 Kparrjoavtes Sé Kal 
oi Tlepoikol BaoiAgis Skt Te Kai eixoo1 Kal Sioxdo1a étn, Kal vévTor Kal 
1} TOUTWV d&pyx7) TeAcOTATA SieopUN, OTPATE éEtNnAUTH Kal BactAcT cAAO- 
Tpie KaToAuOion. 8 *AAdEEavSpos yao 6 Diditrtrou Aapeiov étroxtetvas 
Tov “Apodyou Tov Baolréa xal d&tracav tiv Tepoida trapactnoduevos 
és MoxeSovikiy Té TrEdyuara | peTéOnKe TroAITelav. obTe yap Av YEyao- 
Aoupyos Es TH UGALOTA Kal GUAXOTATOS, dos, ETre1S1) AUTOV Kal dtroBidéval 
EuveBn, Sus Tous éexeivou SiaSoxous, MoxeSovas ye Svtas, kaTacyetv él 
TAgiotov Tis GAAoSarrijs Kai dOveias Kal él peya Suvdyews d&qixéobar. 
Kal ofyou &xp1 Kail é5 TO5e TOU KaIpoU Apxov &v Kal érexodtouv TH TOU 
OiKIOTOU KpaTUVoHEVo! 5O€n, ef ut Es GAATAOUS OTACIcoOaVTEs Kal Papd 
KaT& Te opdv autdv Kal treds “Papaious trapatagdpevor Tov trAeiovos 
ekaT1 SiéAvoav tas olkelas Suvdueis Kal obKéT: AvdéAwTOL Tois TréAAS g50- 
Kouv. 9 tolyapto: dp€avtes ot Aiav éAdrtova ypdvov Tév Mndeov, 
OT1 ut) Era Eteor SEovta (Treiotéov yao xdvtavOa TH TloAviotopt), és 
TOoOUTOV 51) OV KpaTioavtes, TlapSuaioi ye attous, vos KaTI\KOOV 
Kal AKioTa Ev TH TPS TOU SvoyaoTéTaToV, TapéAVOaY Tis dpY Fs TOUS 
MoxeSovas. 10 Koi efta éxeivor Té&v dAwv Av Alytirrou tjyouvto, 
“Apocxou uév TPOTEpOV Tis &TTOOTaGEWS a&PEAEVOU, dos Kal "ApooKidSas 
TOUS WET AUTOV SvordlecBai, Mi@piSc&Tou SE ov TTOAAG Uortepov és péya 
TI KAEOS TO Tlapfuaiwv d6voya é€eveyKdvtos. 
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First among those about whom we know, the Assyrians 
are said to have subdued all Asia except for the Indian 
peoples living beyond the River Ganges. Ninus was, it seems, 
the first to establish a settled kingdom hereabout, and after 
him Semiramis, and in turn all their descendants even as far 
as Beleus the son of Derketades. Semiramis’ line ended at 
this Beleus, when a certain Beletaras, a gardener who was 
keeper and head of the palace gardens, unaccountably 
harvested the kingdom and planted it in his own family, as is 
recorded by Bion and Alexander Polyhistor. The dynasty 
died out, as they tell us, with Sardanapallus, when Arbaces 
the Mede and Belesys the Babylonian took the kingdom 
from the Assyrians after killing the king, and transferred it 
to the Median people, 1306 years having passed or perhaps a 
little more since Ninus first gained control of affairs there. 
These are the figures of Ctesias the Cnidian, and Diodorus 
the Sicilian agrees with him. So the Medes ruled in their turn 
and everything was organized according to their laws. When 
they had ruled for no less than three hundred years Cyrus 
the son of Cambyses made war on Astyages and transferred 
the power to the Persians. Naturally enough, for he was 
Persian himself by birth, and was angry with the Medes 
besides, because of their campaigns with Astyages. The 
Persian kings ruled for 228 years themselves, yet their power 
too collapsed utterly, put down by a foreign army and a 
strange king. For Alexander the son of Philip killed Darius 
the son of Arsames, the king, and gained control of all Persia, 
on which he turned it over to Macedonian rule. He was so 
exceptionally great and invincible that after his own death 
his heirs, who were Macedonians, nonetheless got control of 
a very large area of alien and foreign territory and became 
exceedingly powerful. I believe they would have ruled it and 
controlled it to this day, on the strength of the reputation of 
their founder, had they not quarrelled among themselves 
and constantly made war against each other and against 
Rome in greed for gain, and dissipated their own power and 
destroyed their appearance of invincibility. At any rate, they 
ruled for not much less time than the Medes, only seven years 
less (for here too we must follow Polyhistor), and after this 
length of time the Parthians, a subject people of no particular 
fame before this, displaced the Macedonians from their king- 
dom. After this they ruled the whole area except for Egypt. 
Arsaces began the revolt, so that his descendants were called 
Arsacids, and not long afterwards Mithridates brought the 
Parthian name to great glory. 
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26. ‘EBSourKovta Sé& étdév Sn eri SioKoolois TapwynKd|Twov dtd 
*Apocxou Tou trpotépou és "Apta&Bavov tov goyatov Baciléa, tvika Te 
“‘Popatooy mpdyyuata Uo *AAsEavipw 16 Mapatias tmoisi éreréyato, 
KaT’ exeivo 51) Tou KaIpou TO Xoopdou Tou Kaé’ Tuas Baoirevelv ApEaTo 
yévos tf] Te pexpl Kai vuv Trapa Tlépcais KaTéxouca TroAiteia év TH TOTE 
&pxiv eiAnge Kai olov KaTdoTaciv trpw~Tnvy. 2 *Apta dens yap tis 
ToUvoua, Tepons avip, &5o0€os pév Ta Trpta Kal d&pavéotatos, GAAS 
Se peyadoupyos Kai Spacttpios Kai Seivds Kivijoar t& KaGeoTadTa, 
Fuveopotas cyeipas Kai étridepevos "ApTta&Bavov pev dvaipel TOV Bao1léa, 
EauTés Se trepiéeis Thy Kidapiv Kai thy MapOixhy Suvayiv KaTraAvoas 
aveis Tois Tlépoois tiv opetépav c&vevewoato Baoildav. 3 tv &é ye 
oUTOS Ti] WayiKi] K&ToXos iepoupyic Kal avToupyds Td&v érroppritov. 
TOUTE TOL Kal TO PayiKoV PUAOV EyKparTés EF Exelvou yéyove Kal cyépwyov, 
Ov pev ST Kai TPOTEpOV Kai EK TraAaloU THVdSe Thy érikAnoi d&trocHlov, 
oUtrw Sé é TOUTO Tis Te KAI Trappnoias HpyEvov, GAA’ Stroiov UTTd Thy 
Ev TEAEI EoTIV ft) Kai TrepiopGobar. 4 SijAov Se ov yap av of dugi Aapsiov 
Tlépoon 2pépdios Tré&Aai Tou pa&you peta KapBuony tov Kupou thv Baot- 
Aciav UTroouAtoavtos cuUgopay étroioUvTO TO yeyevnuévov Kal auTév 
TE TOV 2yEp|Siv deréxtervav Kal TrOAAOUs TdHv dco1 Syoyvapoves Exeiveo 
ETUYKQAVOV OvTEs, WS OUK EEdv Tois ccyols TH Bacirciw bake Evwpaileo- 
Bou Kal iCaverv. obto 5& auToIs oO pIapol Eo€av elvan of pdvoi, UaAAOV 
pev oUv Kai pe{Lovos &€E1o1 pins, OoTe Gpéerel Tv otdorv éxelyny Mayo- 
povia EopThy dvopacbfjvai Kal Gucias érriteAcioba yapiotnpious. 5 vuv 
5é TIWdo1v auToUs diravTes Kai UTrepdryavtai, Kal td Te KoIv& Talis 
TouTaVv PovAais Kal Tpoayopevoeo Siatdéttetar Kal iSic Exdota Tdv 
OuLPaAASVTooV 7 Siknv AayxavovT épiotavTa SiackoTroUvTEs, TH TrOIOU- 
pevar Kal étrikpivovtes, Kal ovSév STIOUV Trapd Tlépoais Sd€eiev &v Zvvoydv 
te elvan Kal Sixaiov, 6 ye pr) Ud Udryou éytreSeo6ein. 


27. Aeyeta 5& thy Tou "Apta€dpou untépa TlaBéxe tivl Euvooknké- 
VAI, TAVTATTAGI HEV GONMOTATE Kai OKUTOTON Ti TéyuNY, Tis 5é TOV 
ckotépwv Tropelas Sanvoveotate Kal of AaSiws Ta ~odpeva SiacKkotreio- 
Gor. 2 d&vipa S€ oTpatiaTny Zdoavov dvopa Sic Tis Kadoucatey, 
oUTa uvevexfév, Tropevopevov xoopas emi€evobijvai te TE MoBéxeo Kail 
és TO éxeivou Swpctiov kataxijvar. 3 Tov SE Ste St) ov Todtre, cre, 
ofyou, pavtiv, émryvévTa as tf Tou Eévou youn a&piotn te gota Kai 
GpidnAos Kal él pEya evSaipovias xwprioer, dAvEv pév Kal | SAopUpEo#an, 
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Two-hundred and seventy years passed from Arsaces the 
first to Artabanus the last king, at the time when Rome was 
under the rule of Alexander the son of Mammaea; at that 
time the dynasty of Chosroes, of our own day, began, and the 
government which prevails among the Persians to this day 
took its beginning and, as it were, its foundation at that time. 
A certain Persian called Artaxares, at first obscure and un- 
distinguished, but able and energetic all the same, and good 
at instigating disturbance, gathered together a band of fellow 
conspirators and made an attack, killing the King, Artabanus. 
He assumed the Azdaris himself and by putting an end to 
Parthian rule he restored to the Persians their own kingdom. 
This man was bound by the rites of the Magi, and a practi- 
tioner of the secrets. So it was that the tribe of the Magi also 
grew powerful and lordly as a result of him. It had indeed 
existed before, and its name was very ancient, but it had 
never been so honored and enjoyed so much freedom. It had 
sometimes actually been spurned by those in power. This 
is clear, for otherwise, when in ancient times Smerdis the 
Magus seized the throne after Cambyses the son of Cyrus, 
the Persians around Darius would not have thought ill of it, 
nor would they have killed Smerdis himself and many of 
those who were of his party on the grounds that it was not 
lawful for Magi to give themselves airs and sit on the royal 
throne. But as it was, the murders did not seem to them to 
be wicked—on the contrary, they actually thought they 
deserved greater commemoration, for they made that up- 
rising into a festival called ‘‘The Killing of the Magi,” with 
performances of thanksgiving sacrifices. Now they all honor 
them and admire them, and public affairs are conducted at 
their wish and instigation. In private affairs too they preside 
over and oversee the proceedings when anyone makes an 
agreement or conducts a suit, and nothing whatever is held 
to be lawful or right among the Persians unless it is ratified 
by a Magus. 


It is said that Artaxares’ mother was married to a certain 
Pabak, who was quite obscure, a leather worker by trade, 
but very learned in astrology and easily able to discern the 
future. It so happened that a soldier called Sasanus who was 
travelling through the land of the Cadusaei was given hospi- 
tality by Pabak and lodged in his house. The latter recognized 
somehow, in his capacity as a seer I presume, that the off- 
spring of his guest would be splendid and famous and would 
reach great good fortune. He was disappointed and upset 
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6t1 St] AUTH ove Guyatnp Urrfjv oute ASeAGNH, OU UEV OUY OUSE GAAO TI 
yuvaiov as tyyutata Euvnupévov. TéAos 5¢ EuyKataKAival of thy yaue- 
TIv Kal Tis Evvtis Err1xwpfjoal, UTrep1SovTa para yevvaioos Tou aicyous 
Kal Tis trapauTika AwBns Te Kal &tipias Thy peAAoVOAY TUyNY dvTAA- 
Aakduevov. 4 ottw Te puvTa Tov "Apta€donyv tpagiivar yey Uiro TH 
TiaBexoo, étrel SE veavias yevoyuevos KAPTEPWTATA THY PaclAciav KATE KEV, 
Eoiv evdus Kal veiKos EEaioiov dvapavdov Lacdveo te kal TlaPéxw a&vappa- 
Yijval. Exc&tepov yap eb€Aelv trpos avToU Tov TraiSa etrovoyaleoOal. 
5 poAis 5 Kune EupPfjvai, &p’ © Sita viov yey avtov TaPBéeKou KaAio- 
Bai, & OTTEPUATOS SE Guws Zaodvou TeySEvta. oUTo Ev TOV "Aptafd&pnv 
yeveoroyouvtes of Tlépoai &Anét TtauT& pao Kabeotd&val, dds Kal év Tais 
Baotrsiois Sipbépais avayeypoaupeva. 6 éyd 8 arrdvrev Tov Ee€iis 
é&troyovev, doo1 57) Thy d&pxtv Sie5EEavto, Ta Te GVONATA SAL yw Votepov 
Ppaow Kal TrPds ye STrOGOV EKAOTOS ExpaTHOE KPOVOV' KaiTol &tracl Tos 
MEXPL VUV ypoVvoypagols Trapeitai Kal ov tepl TrAeiotou yeyévnTa Ta 
Toiouta Siepevvtjoad8a1. 7 GAAG Tous ptv ‘Pwyaiav BaolAeis ard 
‘PapuAou Tuxov Kal Et1 TeoTEpov dito Aiveiou Tou "Ayyioou d&pydpevor 
yexpis “Avaotaciou te Kal “louotivou Tou tpeoBUToU é&rrapibyouvTal, 
Tous S€ trapa Tepoais (pnul 5 TouTous éxeivous, dtrdc01 St) yeTa Tv 
Tlap@vatiev KoréAvow étuyov BeBaorAeu|Kotes) ovKéTI dyolws dvtiTi- 
Sevres TOUS ypovous SieuKpivioavTo, Stov oUTo troiiv. 8 gyol 5& Td 
aKxpiPés Kal ToUToV Trepl G&VOAEAEKTOI &K THV Tapa opiolv éyyeypanne- 
voov, Kai oluou TH Tapovon Euyypagi] udAa Trpoot|Kelvy dtrdvroov étri- 
UvnOijvai. Kal Toivuy Trooidyv eripviyooual, tvika &v Seiv oindeiny, ef Kai 
SvOUaTwV TOAAdY Kai TouTav BapBapiKkdyv otro 7 Tr WIAds KaTAAd- 
yous troieiobau Senoet, kal TauTa evieov oudév 6 Tr &Elagryntov eipyac- 
Weveov. 9 ToooUToV Sé Udvov Trpds TO Trapdy Eitrom &v TOU GaMots ye 
ExaTi Kal &5 TAcioTa yproivou, ds évvéa Te Kal Seka Kal Trods ye TPIAKd- 
Olol EviatyTol TeAcUTOOIV EF TO TEUTITOV TE Kal elkooTOV ETOS Tis Xoopdou 
TouTov PaciAcias, Kad’ Sv 51) xpdvov of Te év TH KoAyxi81 xopa TréAguOI 
Siepepovto Kai Tov Mepyeponv crroBiddvou EuvnvexOn. Sitjvuorro St &pa év 
TH TOTE ‘lovoTiviave Paoilel OKkTo Te Kal eikooly ETH “Paopatoov KpaTouvTl. | 
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that he had no daughter or sister or any other close female 
relative. But finally he yielded his own wife to him and gave 
up his marriage bed, nobly enduring the shame and pre- 
ferring the future good fortune to the present disgrace and 
dishonor, And so Artaxares was born, and was reared by 
Pabak. But when he grew up and boldly seized the throne, 
a bitter quarrel and dispute immediately broke out between 
Sasanus and Pabak. Each of them wanted him to be called 
his son. Finally and with difficulty they agreed that he should 
be called the son of Pabak, though born from the seed of 
Sasanus. This is the genealogy of Artaxares given by the 
Persians, and they say it is true since it is actually recorded 
in the Royal Archives. In a later passage I will give the names 
of all his descendants in turn who inherited the throne and, 
in addition, how long each reigned. This has been neglected 
by all chronographers to date—they have not thought it 
important to inquire into it. Yet they count up the Roman 
kings from Romulus, say, and still further back, from Aeneas 
the son of Anchises as far as Anastasius and Justin the First. 
But as for the Persian kings (I mean by these, those who have 
reigned after the fall of the Parthians), they have not so far 
compared the chronology and inquired into them in the same 
way, even though this should have been done. I have read 
the truth about these too, however, in their own writings, 
and I think it very suitable to mention them all in this present 
history. As I proceed I shall mention them, therefore, when 
I think it appropriate, even though it will be necessary to 
make dry catalogues of many names, and barbarian ones at 
that, and, what is more, of some who did nothing worthy of 
note. I will say just this for the present for the sake of clarity 
and utility, that 319 years passed until the twenty-fifth year 
of the reign of Chosroes who is the subject of this. At that 
time the wars in Lazica were going on, and Mihr-Mihroe died. 
And at that time the twenty-eighth year of the reign of the 
Roman Emperor Justinian had come to an end. 
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78.1f. [Perstan exposure of the dead. Exposure of the sick. The Medes did not 
follow this practice. The examples of Semiramis and Parysatis show that 
consanguineous marriage too 1s an innovation. | 


78.2f.: éxTdés Trou Tou GoTEOS... 

The whole excursus is hung upon Agathias’ description of the disposal 
of the body of Mihr-Mihroe, the Persian general in Lazica, in A.D. 555. For 
modern Zoroastrian funerary practice, see J. J. Modi, The Religious Cere- 
monies and Customs of the Parsees (Bombay, 1922), 51 ff. 


78.0: yuuve 81) ta doTH ... 

It is still the custom to strip the body in the dakhma (the ‘“‘tower of 
silence’’ of modern Parsism in which corpses are exposed, though cf. 
Duchesne-Guillemin, La religion, 106). Agathias’ words are not, as suggested 
by G. Franke, Questiones Agathianae (Breslau, 1914), 10, an imitation of 
Herodotus, I.140—see my article in BZ, 57 (1964), 34. Though both Agathias 
and Herodotus mention dogs as well as vultures, as against Strabo (p. 735), 
this is no more than coincidence of detail. Agathias makes it clear that 
exposure is now the universal practice, and is unlikely to be drawing on 
Herodotus, who makes a sharp distinction between the popular customs 
and those of the Magi, to whom alone he attributes exposure. For the 
origin of the custom, see E. Benveniste, Les mages dans l’ancien Iran, 
Société des études iraniennes, 15 (Paris, 1938), 24. 


78.7: OjKn yap TIvl ... 

Further confirmation of Agathias’ independence of Herodotus and of 
Strabo too (who here follows Herodotus—loc. cit.). Herodotus claims that 
the “‘Persians,”’ as distinct from the Magi, did bury their dead, after cover- 
ing them with wax. The whole tendency of Herodotus’ account is to 
separate the Magi from the “‘Persians.’”’ Agathias was probably drawing on 
extra information derived from Sergius in addition to his extract from the 
Annals (so J. Suolahti, ‘‘On the Persian Sources Used by the Byzantine 
Historian Agathias,”’ Studia Orientalia, 13 [1947]). For further remarks on 
burial customs, see p. 80.43f. 

This is in any case only an outline account of Persian burial customs, 
without any indication of why earth burial was not allowed (to avoid 
polluting the earth). Agathias prefers to explain the practice of exposure 
in moralising terms—cf. II.31, Keydell, 81.22f., where he reports the 
conventional Byzantine reaction to it and gives the explanation for it in 
the form of two hexameters supposedly spoken by a dream figure to one 
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of the Athenian philosophers in Persia who were rash enough to bury a 
corpse they found exposed. Mother Earth, the figure says, rejects any 
attempt to pollute her by burying men whose practice it is to commit 
incest with their mothers (cf. on p. 80.49f.). Despite Agathias’ professed 
moderation (p. 80.39f.), his real attitude of disapproval for Persian religion 
and customs comes out clearly in his reactions to next-of-kin marriage and 
to the exposure of the dead. 


78.8f.: ép’ Stew 5 &v OMNaTI... 
This sounds very much like a story Agathias had heard from Sergius. 


78.16f.: Exposure of the sick 
Is this a mistake? (So Clemen, Nachrichten, 199.) It was an old Bactrian 
custom (Cic., Tusc., 1.45, Strabo, p. 513f., Euseb., Praep. Ev., 1.4.7); 
perhaps, as Clemen suggests, it survived in some remote areas and Agathias 
has wrongly attributed it to the whole of Persia. 


78.30f.: oo Tpdtepdv ..., Trplv Ud Tdv Ucyoov crroKabapbein ... 

Clemen, Nachrichten, 200. Cf. Modi, The Religious Ceremonies and 
Customs of the Parsees, 51ff., for the very strict rules laid down in Parsi 
liturgy for the purification of any clothes which have come into contact 
with a dead person. The dead man’s own clothes are always to be thrown 
away. 


80.39: ovudév oluor Pauyaordéyv ... 

This relatively broad-minded attitude (for a Byzantine) partly explains 
Agathias’ unusual interest in foreign customs as shown here and in the 
excursus on the Franks. But it did not keep him from a deep-seated hostil- 
ity to the Persians as such (see infra, on Agathias’ attitude to Chosroes). 


80.44f.:  THuBor Te Kal GfK... 

It is highly unlikely that this represents personal knowledge by Agathias 
—if it was, and if he had been to Persia, he would hardly have needed to 
use Sergius as an intermediary. But it is an example of an intelligent 
reference to archaeological evidence (cf. p. 80.53f. for another example of 
Agathias using his material critically, if not very efficiently). His specula- 
tion here is however vitiated by his extremely sketchy idea of the relation of 
Assyrians, Achaemenids, and Sassanians—see infra, on pp. 80.49f., 80.53f., 
82.76f. Here he assumes that the tombs predate the Persians simply 
because he projected back the situation prevailing in his own time, when 
exposure was the general practice, to cover the whole Persian period. This 
is therefore mere guesswork by Agathias. Further on Agathias’ ideas of 
pre-Sassanian religion, infra. Cf. Clemen, N achrichten, 116-17, for Achae- 
menid tombs; he takes Herod., 1.140, as referring solely to the Magi, but 
see my note on p. 78.7. 
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80.49f.: otKouv éxcivoi ye d5¢e tylyvwoKov ... 


éxeivor seems to refer to the Assyrians (p. 80.42). But as proof of the 
changes that have taken place in Persian religion with the coming of 
Zoroaster (p. 80.65f.), to whom he seems to attribute the whole of the 
Sassanian system, including exposure and consanguineous marriage, Aga- 
thias takes an example from the Achaemenids (Parysatis, p. 80.60f.). 
Yet, when he comes to speak of pre-Zoroastrian Iranian religion (p. 82. 
76f.), it is again the Assyrian system that he claims to be describing. 
Clearly Agathias knew nothing of Persian religion beyond what Sergius 
told him, and beyond some very garbled half-knowledge about early times. 


80.50f.: Ti Ths evvils Tapavopiay ... 


Khvédhvaghdas (consanguineous marriage)—one of the fundamentals 
of Zoroastrianism (e.g., Dadistan, West, 77.6, 78.19, etc.), though disowned 
by modern Parsees (cf. J. A. Moulton, Early Zoroastrianism [London, 
1913], 205). Agathias refers to it obliquely, as though it would be perfectly 
familiar to his audience. This is hardly surprising, as the Greek and Latin 
writers, for natural reasons, seized upon it with righteous indignation as a 
typical feature of Persian religion. Cf. Xanthus, ap. Clem. Alex., Sévom., 
II1.11.1, ed. Stahlin (our earliest evidence, if it can be trusted); Ctesias, 
ap. Tert., Apol., 9, Ad nat., 1.16.5; Catullus, 90.1; Curtius Rufus, VIII.2.8, 
19; Origen, Contra Cels., V1.80. Theodoret affords a curious parallel to 
Agathias (Graec. aff. cur., 9 [PG, 83, col. 1045 B]): xat& tots ZapdSou méAar 
Tlépoo troAitevopevoi vopous, Kal untodo1 Kal &SeAgais &Sedd5 Kai pévtor Kal Suyatpaol 
UlyvunEvol, Kal Evvouov Thy Trapavoulav vouilovrTes. .. . 


80.53f.: Kl TOUTO KeKaIVOTOUNTAL ... 


This is a place where Agathias is interpreting his material from his own 
reflections; see infra, on p. 86.162f. He takes Semiramis and Parysatis as 
exempla, from which he concludes that next-of-kin marriage is a Sassanian 
innovation. We should not then treat the phrase Totto kexoivoTéuntoi as a 
genuine piece of evidence, but simply as an inference; see supra, on p. 80. 
44{. Insofar as Agathias is including the Achaemenid period with the ex- 
ample of Parysatis, his conclusion is incorrect: there are several examples 
of Khvédhvaghdas from Achaemenid times (Christensen, L’Ivan?, 323f.). 
Cf. the story of Cambyses in Herodotus (III.31). It is interesting to find 
that Agathias’ conclusion from the cases of Semiramis and Parysatis is 
the opposite of that drawn by some of his contemporaries, to whom they 
were the prototypes of Persian incest (see my article in BZ, 57 [1964], 39, 
note 25). The part of his inference which rests on the case of Parysatis is in 
fact mistaken, for it rests on a false premise; the incest motif only entered 
the stories of Parysatis at a late stage. 

Both exempla go back, ultimately, to Ctesias (FGrHist, 688, F 14 and 
F' 16), though in neither case does Ctesias have the incest motif itself. For 
Semiramis, cf. Pompeius Trogus (Justin, Epzt. Hist., 1.2.8); Proc., Anecd., 
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1.9: tov ZepipduiSos &xdAactov Biov; and Ps.-Mos. Chor., 1.15 (Langlois, IJ, 
67f.), calling her “lT’'impudique et voluptueuse,’’ in the midst of a very 
Ctesian passage. When Agathias mentions Semiramis again (p. 84.112f.) 
his account is purely Ctesian (see note on p. 84.109f.). As for Parysatis, 
the incest motif is absent in, e.g., Xen., Anabd., 1.1.3, Plut., Avtax., 2f., 
Polyaenus, VII.16.1; but it would at any stage have been a natural devel- 
opment from Ctesias’ account of her scheming (fGrHist, 688, F 16). Pp. 
80.49-82.71 is then more Agathian speculation, based on non-Oriental 
sources. It is interesting that those sources are Ctesian. 


80.54f. : Leulpoyiv Thy wav... 

C. F. Lehmann-Haupt, Die Mistorische Semiramis und ihre Zeit (Tiibin- 
gen, 1910), and in W. H. Roscher, Lexicon, s.v., Klio, 1 (1901), 256ff., 
3 (1903), 135ff., 8 (1908), 227ff., 10 (1910), 476ff. It is important to notice 
that Agathias’ version falls into the class of Semiramis legends which 
Berossus condemns (af. Jos., Contra Ap., 1.142), though at p. 82.76f. 
Agathias cites Berossus himself and at p. 84.118 boasts of following Alexander 
Polyhistor, whose main source for the XoASaixé was Berossus. See infra, on 
pp. 82.80f., 84.112f. 


80.65f. [The changes date from Zoroaster, who introduced dualism. Persian 
jire-worship.| 


80.65f.: Tlépoais S& Tois viv... 

Agathias on Zoroaster. The passage from here to p. 80.103 appears (with 
commentary) in Bidez and Cumont, Les mages, II, 83ff. Agathias seems 
to think that all the distinctive features of Sassanian religion originated 
with Zoroaster, whom he places after the Achaemenid period, to judge from 
his example of Parysatis. It is an account more interesting for what it 
leaves out than for what it includes. Cf. A. D. Nock, ‘‘The Problem of 
Zoroaster, American Journal of Archaeology, 53 (1949), 280, ‘‘the late 
conventional picture of Zoroaster’s work.”’ 


80.67f.: Zwpokotpou Tou ‘OpapdcoSes.. . 
Cf. Ps.-Pl., Alc., 1.122a: Zwpodotpou tov ‘Wpopdlou 


80.69: Zwpdoactpos Toi Zapddns ... 

Agathias takes the two names as referring to the same person, rather 
than to two different people, as they do in Clem. Alex., Strom., 1.15.70, 
ed. Stahlin, Pliny, NH, XXX.3ff., Plut., De anim. pbrocr. in Tim., 1.37. 
With Agathias compare Theodore of Mopsuestia, ap. Phot., Bibl., cod. 81, 
and an inscription from Cyrene quoted in L. Gray, “Additional Classical 
Passages mentioning Zoroaster’s Name,” Le Muséon, 9 (1908), 313. 

What Agathias says is entirely independent of classical sources—see 
below on p. 82.71f. 
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82.71: Tlépoon Sé atrov ... émi ‘Yotdotren ... 


Only one other source makes an explicit identification between the 
Vishtaspa with whom Zoroaster was connected and Hystaspes the father 
of Darius—Ammianus Marcellinus, X XIII.6.32. It is merely suggested by 
Eutychius when he makes Zoroaster a contemporary of Cambyses and 
Smerdis (Annales, ed. Pococke [Oxford, 1658], I, 262-63; see Jackson, 
Zoroaster, 167). The fact that, apart from this, the Persian and Arabic 
chroniclers show no signs of identifying the two, might well suggest that 
Agathias is here simply drawing his own conclusions from the name. 
Indeed, he says as much himself when he remarks that Persians of his 
own day simply say that Zoroaster belonged to the time of “‘Hystaspes,”’ 
oto 51 Th arAdds (p. 82.71). This is therefore another example of Agathias’ 
own speculation and should not be used as evidence. He knew of Hystaspes 
the father of Darius (cf. I.2, Keydell, 11.7) and quite naturally made 
the connection himself. Despite the silence of nearly all the sources, the 
identification has won vigorous support in modern times, notably from 
E. Herzfeld, Zoroaster and is World (Princeton, 1947). See however the con- 
vincing refutation by W. B. Henning, Zoroaster, Politician or Wrtch-doctor? 
(Oxford, 1951). For a summary of the very widely differing views held about 
Zoroaster by modern scholars, see Duchesne-Guillemin, La religion, 135ff. 

Agathias’ source evidently said nothing about the traditional date for 
Zoroaster in Persian reckoning (258 years before Alexander), for support 
of which see Henning, of. cit. This is not surprising. In the first place, it is 
probably not a Sassanian date but a later calculation (Duchesne-Guillemin, 
La religion, 136). And secondly, even if it had been available to Sergius, 
this is just the sort of detail which he might have omitted. On the other hand, 
Agathias is equally ignorant of the ubiquitous classical tradition putting 
Zoroaster six thousand years before Plato, and of the equally common 
synchronization between Zoroaster and Semiramis (cf. A. V. W. Jackson, 
“On the Date of Zoroaster,”” JAOS, 17 [1896], 4f.; cdem, Zoroaster, App. 
II). In view of Agathias’ use of the Ctesian exemplum, Semiramis, this is 
noteworthy, especially as he draws heavily on the Ctesian tradition for 
his Assyrian dating in the chronographical section (infra, on II.25, p. 84. 
109ff.). Eusebius, among the ‘“‘Ctesian’’ authors, connects Zoroaster and 
Ninus (Chron./Jerome, Helm, 20a), and much of Agathias’ chronographical 
material of course goes back to Eusebius: evidently Agathias acquired it 
only at second hand (see infra). Agathias’ treatment of Zoroaster in fact 
demonstrates his independence of earlier Western accounts of Persian 
religion. His source is contemporary; where he adds to it or emends it he 
is not drawing on Greek versions of Persian religion, but merely on his 
own general knowledge and native wit. 


82.74 f.: THS HOyIKisS ... Gyloteias.. . 


Not “magic’’ but simply ‘‘of the Magi.’’ Agathias does not share the 
classical tradition of attributing to the Magi any and every kind of sorcery 
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—cf. Paus., V.27.3; Lucian, Nec., 6; Ps.-Clem., Rec., 1V.27-9; Cyril. Alex., 
Contra Jul., IIl (PG, 76, col. 633); Joh. Chrys., De S. Bab., 2 (PG, 50, col. 
536); Aug., Czv. Det, XX1.14; etc. (An interesting passage differentiating 
between uéyeia and yorteia is Ps-Eudocia, Vzol., 633.) See Bidez and Cumont, 
Les Mages, I, 143f. John Chrysostom links Zoroaster and Zalmoxis as the 
founders of sorcery, asking at the same time why so few people know about 
them, even by name. Agathias did not know of the common (Christian) 
linking of Zoroaster and Zalmoxis (cf. my article in BZ, 57 [1964], 52)—a 
further indication that most of what he says about Persian religion is, 
thanks to his ignorance, remarkably free from contamination from Greek 
ideas of Zoroastrianism. If what Chrysostom says was true, Agathias may 
well have thought he was filling a gap. 

For the writers who really knew about Persia, the Magi were never more 
than priests—cf. Diog. Laert., 1.6.8 (referring to Aristotle and Dinon); Ps.- 
Pl., Alc., 1.122, and especially Dio Chrys., Borysthen. Or., 36.41 (ed. Din- 
dorf, II, 60): tois ... tot GeoU Evriévon Suvapévois, ots Tlépooi udryous éxdAecay, 
ETIOTOEVOUS OEpaTrevely TO Saupdviov, oUY ds “EAANves a&yvoia Tou dvéyaros obTows 
Ovopalouaiv &vOpatrous yontas. ... See further Benveniste, Les Mages dans 
ancien Iran, 25f. In Socrates, HE, VII.8.5f., Sozomen, HE, II.9.1f. and 
Procopius, BP, 1.3.19f., the Magi stand simply as representatives of the 
Persian religion as a whole. So too Menander Protector, fr. 11 (FHG, IV, 
213), where they stand for all Mazda-worshippers (K. Giiterbock, Byzanz 
und Persten in thren diplomatisch-volkerrechtlichen Beztehungen im Zeitalter 
Justinians (Berlin, 1906], 96, note). Cf. Moulton, Early Zoroastrianism, 
208, Bidez and Cumont, of. cit., I, 144, note 2. For Agathias as for Pro- 
copius and Menander the Magi are simply priests, and as such represent 
the Sassanian religion as a whole. 

For Agathias’ views on the date of the rise of the Magi to importance in 
the state, see further on p. 86.162. 


82.76f.: TO Hév yap TroaAaidv ... 

What does Agathias mean by 14 twodaidv? From what has gone before, 
it would seem as if he means this to refer to the Achaemenids; but his 
authorities are for the ‘“‘Assyrians and Medes’’ (p. 82.82). Ibid. (82.79): 
BrjAov pev tov Aia tuxdv ... | 

Agathias’ gods are Semitic at least in name; cf. K. O. Miiller, ‘‘Sandon 
und Sardanapal,’ Rheinisches Museum, 3 (1829), 22ff., Bidez and Cumont, 

Les mages, I, 35; II, 85. 

BrjAov: for the frequent assimilation of Bel-Zeus-Ahuramazda, cf. F. 
Cumont, Les religions orientales dans le paganisme romain, 4th ed. (Paris, 
1929), 136f. See Pliny, NH, V1.6; Euseb., Chron. Arm., Karst, 8f.: ‘“Belos, 
der auf griechisch Dios iibersetzt wird [und auf armenisch Aramazd]”’ 
(Eusebius is here reporting Berossus, via Polyhistor). Cf. also the inscrip- 
tion of Arabissos in which Bel is envisaged as marrying the Mazdean 
religion (J.-B. Chabot, Répertoire d’épigraphie sémitique, III [Paris, 1918], 
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no. 1785, p. 188), and that of Antiochus I of Commagene (C. Michel, 
Recueil d’inscriptions grecques [Brussels, 1900], no. 135, line 43: Ards ‘Wpo- 
wcxoSou Ipdvous [see Cumont, op. cit., 137]). There is unlikely to be any con- 
scious assimilation of this kind on Agathias’ part. 

Zdvbnv: Sandes, the Cilician Heracles. See E. Meyer, “Uber einige semiti- 
sche Gétter,”” ZDMG, 31 (1877), 736ff.; R. Dostalova, in Klio, 49 (1967), 
39. It is not likely that O. Héfer (Roscher, Lexicon, s.v.) was right to 
postulate a Mazdean Sandes. Cf. Ammianus, XIV.8.3, and Steph. Byz., 
s.v. “ASava. It is tempting to see a connection between Agathias and Nonnus, 
Dionys., XXXIV.191f.: d9ev Kidixoov évi yain | ZavEns ‘HpaKAéns xixAnoxetau eloéti 
(and cf. also Joh. Lyd., De mag., III.64: ZdvEov ‘HpaxA‘js), but it is far more 
likely that Agathias took over this set of identifications en bloc. 

"Avainisa: with the Semitic Bel and Sandes Agathias puts the Iranian 
Anahita, more commonly identified with Artemis (Diod., V.77; Plut., 
Artax., 27; Paus., I11.16.8, etc.). For Aphrodite-Anahita, see Herod., I.131 
(who puts Mithra, though Anahita is clearly meant); Berossus, ap. Clem. 
Alex., Protrept., V.65.2; Strabo, p. 732. Fr. Windischmann, Die persische 
Anahita oder Anaitis (Munich, 1856), 16, takes Agathias as simply reporting 
Berossus. So too Wikander, Feuerpriester, 61, note 2, on the grounds of 
the identification with Aphrodite. But, for the syncretism of Iranian and 
Greek deities as affecting Anahita, see M.-L. Chaumont, ‘“‘Le culte de la 
déesse Anahita (Anahit) dans la religion des monarques d’Iran et d’Armé- 
nie au [er siécle de nétre ere,” JA, 253 (1965), 170. It is very likely that 
Agathias’ statement does indeed come ultimately from Berossus (cf. 
on Belus), but we can hardly assume that Agathias was using him 
direct. 

The source of this odd collection of deities is not clear, despite Agathias’ 
citation. Of the three authorities whom he names, two are otherwise un- 
known. We learn from Berossus that the erection of statues to Anahita 
was an innovation in the late Achaemenid period (FGrHist, 680, F 11 = 
Clem. Alex., Protrept., loc. cit.; cf. R. G. Kent, Old Persian: Grammar, 
Texts, Lexicon, 2nd rev. ed. [New Haven, 1953], 154, inscr. of Artaxerxes 
Mnemon). But there is confusion in Agathias’ collection, and we have no 
way of knowing at what stage the confusion came in. 

This passage shows that Agathias only knew of Sassanian religion in the 
outline form he gives on p. 82.82f. Otherwise he could hardly have failed 
to recognize in his “‘old’”’ deity one of the leading figures in the Sassanian 
pantheon. For Anahita in general, see Wikander, op. cit., also M.-L. Chau- 
mont, “Le culte d’Anahita 4 Staxr et les premiers Sassanides,”’ Revue de 
l'histoire des religions, 153, fasc. 2 (1958). The passage confirms also that 
Agathias was not using Herodotus, or he would surely have noticed the 
discrepancy between Herodotus’ account of the Persian gods and his own 
(Herod., 1.131). Nor, significantly, does he seem to have any familiarity 
with the Greek works, including Diodorus, in which Anahita was identified 
with Artemis. 
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82.80f. : Bnpwood te ... Kal "A@nvoxAet cal ZipdKo... 

Athenocles and Simacus are quite unknown from other sources. E. 
Schwartz (RE, 2, s.v. ‘‘Athenokles [4]’’), while calling Agathias a poor 
witness, tends to identify Athenocles with the Athenaeus cited by Dio- 
dorus (II.20.3) for a story told by Dinon (Aelian, Varia Hist., VII.1). Ac- 
cording to N. lorga, ‘‘Médaillons d’histoire byzantine,’ Byzantion, 2 
(1925), 242, and Suolahti, in Studia Ortentalia, 13 (1947), 8, this passage 
shows Agathias’ learning. See, however, on p. 82.76f., and, infra, p. 103f. 
P. 82.73-82 appears as Berossus, /GrHist, 680, F 12. 


NOTE: Agathias’ Idea of the Historical Placing of Zoroaster’s Reforms 

Like other Greek writers on the subject Agathias knows that Zoro- 
aster was the great innovator in Persian religion; cf. Xanthus, ap. 
Diog. Laert., 1.2, para 2: wet’ attov yeyovévai TroAAoUs Tivas Mé&yous Karé 
Siadoyyv; Plut., De Iszde, 46; Theodoret, Graec. aff. cur., 9 (PG, 28, col. 
1045). But he does not really know what it was that Zoroaster changed, 
for his ideas on what Persian religion was like before Zoroaster are 
extremely confused, and he cannot distinguish between the Assyrians 
and the Persians—when he comes to deal with Persian history (p. 84. 
109f.) he starts in conventional fashion with the Assyrians. Nor does 
he know exactly which features of Sassanian religion as it existed in 
his own day originated with Zoroaster; he tends instead, as was 
natural, to attribute to him all the characteristic elements. In this he 
may be compared with the Arabic writers who viewed Iranian religion, 
like Agathias, from the outside, and knew Zoroaster simply as the 
founder of the “‘Magian religion’’—cf. R. Gottheil, ‘““References to 
Zoroaster in Syriac and Arabic Literature,’ Classical Studies in 
Honour of Henry Drisler (New York, 1894), 33f. For the originality 
of Zoroaster, see in particular J. Duchesne-Guillemin, Zoroastre (Paris, 
1948), 137f. 


82.83: Tois KXAOULEVOIS Maviyatois Euppépovrar. . . 

According to a ninth-century text, converts from Manichaeism to Chris- 
tian orthodoxy were required to anathematize Zarades—Jackson, Zoroaster, 
253. This is another of Agathias’ additions, and it does not amount to 
much. It is clear from his section on the Sassanians that Agathias knew 
little or nothing about Mani himself (see izfra, in Note, p. 142), and we cannot 
deduce from the present passage that he knew much about Manichaeans, 
save in general terms. 


82.83f.: So Tas Trpwtas ... c&oyds... 

Our first Greek reference to Persian dualism comes from Aristotle (af. 
Diog. Laert., I, pref. 8): Kal v0 Kat’ attots elvor &pyds, KyaSdv Saipova Kal KaKodv 
Saipova, Kal TH yév Svoya efvar Zevs ai "Woopdosns, TH dé “Aldns Kai “Apeipcvios. Cf. 
esp. Plut., De Istde, 46: vopilover yap of pév Sous elvan BVO... Tov pev &yad@y, 
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Tov SE pavAwv Snpnioupydév. Zoroaster called tov pév ‘Weopdlny, Tov 8 ’Apeipdviov. 
Agathias’ brief notice is completely in the spirit of the Pahlavi books— 
i.e., orthodox dualism as against Zurvanism, according to which Zurvan 
(= Xpdvos, time) was the parent of the two principles. Christensen, L’Ivan?, 
150f., would have it that Zurvanism was the ordinary form of Zoroastrian- 
ism in the Sassanian period. But, except for the Denkard, the Pahlavi 
books know nothing of it; nor does the inscription of Kartér on the Ka’ba 
of Zoroaster, which boasts of the establishment of Mazdeism as the state 
religion. Some texts do indeed indicate a lack of unity in Sassanian belief 
(cf. Christensen, Joc. cit., and Etudes sur le zoroastrisme de la Perse antique, 
Kgl. Danske Videnskabernes Selskab, Hist.-filol. Meddelelser, XV, 2 
[Copenhagen, 1928], 48f.; R. C. Zaehner, “‘Zurvanica I-III,” BSOS, 9 
[1937-39], 303ff., 573ff., 871ff.; J. Duchesne-Guillemin, “‘Notes on Zer- 
vanism in the Light of Zaehner’s Zurvan, with Additional References,”’ 
J NES, 15 [1956], 108f.), and it has been suggested that there were alter- 
nating phases of Zurvanism and orthodox dualism (R. C. Zaehner, Zurvan, 
a Zoroastrian Dilemma (Oxford, 1955]). It has been argued, however, that 
Zurvan was never more than an intellectual tendency, which did not reach 
the masses (so R. N. Frye, “Zurvanism again,’ HTAR, 52 [1959], 63f.). 
If so, even if it survived in Chosroes’ day in intellectual circles, Sergius 
very probably never heard of it. Agathias’ version does not, of course, 
prove that Zurvanism no longer existed, but it does surely reflect the 
popular outline of dualism which an outside inquirer was likely to hear. 
We have in Damascius’ Dubitationes et Solutiones (chap. 125 bis) an account 
of Sassanian religion by another who had firsthand experience of the court 
of Chosroes, and it is a Zurvanite account. It has therefore been seen as 
reflecting his own experiences (so O. von Wesendonk, Das Wesen der Lehre 
Zarathushtras {Leipzig, 1927], 14); but since Damascius ascribes it ex- 
plicitly to Eudemus of Rhodes, and we have no reason to disbelieve him, 
Damascius cannot be used to refute Agathias. Further—Zaehner, Zurvan, 49. 


82.87: “OpyioSatnv... 


A unique form. Cf. Plut., De Iside, quoted supra. 


82.88: "Apipdvns.. . 


Cf. 1.7, Keydell, 18.27f.: tov map& Mépaais xoAowpevov ’Apsiudvny, and see 
B. Rubin, “Der First der Damonen,” BZ, 44 (1951), 473. 


82.88f. : Eoptiv Te Tracdy pellova ... 


Not an imitation of Herod., [.140, even if Agathias is in fact describing 
the same festival. See my article in BZ, 57 [1964], 37; Bidez and Cumont, 
Les mages, II, 85; Christensen, L’Ivan*?, 177. It was regarded as a religious 
duty to kill noxious animals, which belonged to Ahriman—cf., e.g., Vendi- 
dad, XIV.5 (SBE, 4 [Oxford, 1880], 166); Dina-i Mainog-t Khirad, V.8 
(West, 28), etc., and cf. Plut., De Iside, 46: kai té&v Ledeov Sottep KUvas Kal Sovidas 
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Kai yepoaious éx{vous tov d&yaboU Tot S& pavAou Tous EvwwSpous Us eva S10 Kal Tov 
KteivavTa TrAEiotous eUSaipovilovoiv, and Quaest. Conviv., IV.5.2. 


82.93f.: yepaipouor Sé és TK pdAIoTA TO UEP © 
Compare Herod., 1.138, and Strabo, p. 732. But borrowing is unlikely; 

the sanctity of water was a commonplace theme (cf. Pliny, NH, XXX.6.17, 
and also Vasishtha, V1I.11, SBE, 14 [Oxford, 1882], 36). See my article in BZ, 
57 [1964], 37f. This was one of the most widely known features of Persian 
religion; thus Diog. Laert., 1.6, advances the case of Xerxes flogging the 
sea as an example of Herodotus’ “‘lies’’ on the grounds that he could not 
have polluted an element in this way (see Moulton, Early Zoroastrianism, 
216f., 418; Clemen, Nachrichten, 54f.). Compare the epigram representing 
the words of a dead Persian (Anth. Pal., VII.162), ending: 

GAAG TrepiotefAas pe Si50u xGovi’ yd’ Eri vexpd 

AouTp& xENs’ c€Bopau, SEoTroTa, Kai TroTApPOUS. 
Tacitus tells the story of Tiridates of Armenia refusing to go by sea to receive 
his crown from Nero because sacerdoti religione attineretur (Ann., XV.24). 


82.96f.: TIoAAoUs 5 Kal GAAous Geotls ... 
One of them was Anahita (see on p. 82.76f.). 


82.98f.: 7oSémUp... 

See my article in BZ, 57 [1964], 36. Fire worship was the mark of Zoro- 
astrianism par excellence. See Xanthus, ap. Nic. Dam., FGrHist, 90, F 68: 
the principles of Zoroaster include prohibitions of cremation and of other 
pollutions of fire. Cf. also Dinon, ap. Clem. Alex., Protrept., V.65.1, and 
Strabo, p. 732. So too Procopius, BP, I1.24.2: 1d péya tupeiov ... 6 
otPovtai TTépoo Geddv pdAloTa. o &4 TO TUP GoBeoTtov puAdccoovTes Ucryor Ta Te AAG 
és TO daxpifés E€ooiouvtai Kal pavreiw & Tdv tpayudtov TK péyloTA ypa@vTal. ... 
Agathias was certainly influenced by this passage—cf. p. 82.99f., &0Beotov 
oi ucxyoi puAd&TTovo1, and what he says about fire divination. For modern fire 
worship, see E. S. Drower, ‘‘The Role of Fire in Parsee Ritual,” Journal 
of the Royal Anthrop. Inst., 74 (1944), 75ff., M. Boyce, “The Fire-Temples 
of Kerman,” Iranian Studies presented to Kaj Barr (Copenhagen, 1966), 51 ff. 


82.100: és éxeivo d&popdvtes ... 7 7 
This is not from the Zoroastrian tradition (see Wikander, Feuerpriester, 7). 


82.101: té&v éoopéveov Tépi ... 
See Proc., BP, I11.24.2, and compare Catullus, 90.2; Cic., De div., 1.41. 
90: 1m Persis augurantur et divinant magi, qui congregantur in fano commen- 
tandt causa atque inter se conloquendt. See also Geo. Pis., Heracl., 1.60: 
TOU vUV 6 Afipos TAY d&eIoMaAdy pdyov; 
Trou Tdv év GoTpoIs Spyiav Tad oKdppaTa; 
Toios TesovTa Xooponv wpooxkorrel; 
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82.103f.: & TrAcloTav Sow tvdv thpaviopévn ... 

So Agathias does realize that the Assyrians are not the same as the 
Persians, but he seems to think all the same that there are elements in 
Sassanian religion which go back as far as Assyria—while still maintaining 
that it was all changed at the time of Zoroaster. 


84.109f.:  mpdtoi pév yap... 
Jacoby prints the whole passage (to p. 86.152) as Alexander Polyhistor 
(FGrHist, 273, F 81). See, however, p. 102ff., and my “Zonaras, Syncellus 
and Agathias—a Note,” CQ, N.S., 14 (1964), 82f. 


84.109-86.155 [Chronographical Section: Brief conspectus of Persian chrono- 
grapbhy—the Assyrians, the Medes, the Persians, the Macedonians, the 
Parthians, and the forming of the Sassanian dynasty. | 

This section is in the form of an excursus within an excursus, a chrono- 
graphical record of the various kingdoms which preceded the Sassanians, 
from the Assyrians on. The problems are largely concerned with the 
sources and, except for the last part, they do not involve Oriental material. 
This is, in fact, an insertion which Agathias took largely from the Ctesian 
chronicle tradition followed by Eusebius and other chronographers, and 
then enlivened with his own comments and expansions. It is significant 
for the hint it gives (or fails to give) as to the contents of the work of 
Alexander Polyhistor, and (more important) for the light which the end 
of the section throws on the content of the Royal Annals in Agathias’ day. 
I shall have to deal with this section at length, so the next part of the 
Commentary is concerned only with chronography. Agathias goes back to 
his Oriental source material at p. 86.150f. 

The whole passage is reproduced by Syncellus, Bonn ed., 676.15f., with 
only a few abbreviations, and Syncellus, zb¢d., 677.13f. and 678.6f. re- 
appear as Zonaras, XII.15 (Bonn ed., 572.7-10) (direct from Syncellus— 
see my article in CQ, N.S., 14 [1964], 82f.). Syncellus certainly copied his 
section from Agathias (ibid.), no doubt thinking it worth including, though 
it conflicts with what he says elsewhere about Persian chronology, as the 
only detailed account in Greek of the founding of the Sassanid dynasty. 
De Boor was wrong, therefore, to suppose that Syncellus and Zonaras had a 
common source in some chronicle dating from the reign of Heraclius (BZ, 
1 [1892], 29). 

There is considerable confusion in this passage; so much so that it was 
dismissed by E. Schwartz (RE, 1, s.v. ‘Alexandros [Polyhistor] [88]’’) as 

“Byzantine nonsense.” At p. 120.17f. Agathias gives a figure of 538 years 
for the duration from Alexander to the beginning of the Sassanian dynasty, 
which he places in the fourth year of Alexander Severus (cf. p. 86.152), 
This is a Seleucid date and agrees very well with other Syriac and Oriental 
sources (note ad loc.; on p. 88.213f., see infra, p. 110). But it does not cohere 
with the sum of the dates given in this chronographical section. It is my 
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belief that the discrepancy can be explained on the assumption that Aga- 
thias is combining two Oriental versions, together with a mass of material 
from Greek sources, without, perhaps, realizing the conflict. If this is so, 
it means that the excursus is not mere nonsense, and it carries interesting 
implications for the Royal Annals. 

As for the authors whom Agathias professes to be following, some modern 
scholars have taken his claims at face value (e.g., lorga in Byzantion, 2 
[1925]). This is a priort unlikely to be right. Agathias was not much of a 
scholar, and it would have been surprising if any writer had done research 
of such a fundamental kind at this date. The very form of the citations 
looks suspicious, especially the introduction of Ctesias with the telltale 
words xail Aid8Sapos Euugnoi (p. 84.124). There are considerable difficulties, 
moreover, in accepting the credentials which Agathias offers for his state- 
ments. It is highly likely that he did not go back himself directly to any 
of the authors he names. For a more sympathetic, but mistaken, view, 
see Schnabel, Bevossos, 150f. 


84.109f.: TIPS TOL HEV YAO ... KATATTNOGUEVOS ... 

This derives ultimately from Ctesias (FGrHist, 688, F 1b = Diod., II.1; 
Euseb., Chron. Arm., Karst, 27.9f.; Syncellus, Bonn ed., 313.4f.). Cf. esp. 
Syncellus, 7b7d., 313.12f. (= Diod., I1.20): attn pty otv Baoitetoaca tis Actas 
amrdons mA “lvddv, and 119.9 (Africanus): tpd&dtos fip§e Nivos étrcons tis “Acias 
TAnY “lvdév; Euseb./Jerome, Helm, 20a: Primus omnis Asiae exceptis 
Indis regnavit Ninus, Beli filius; Ps.-Dion. Telm., 1: «Primus rex» totius 
Asiae excepta India fut Ninus, Beli filius. 


84.111-130: Nivos te tredtepov ... Siaxdoia én... 
This is printed by Jacoby, FGrHist, as Ctesias, F 10 (8). See below on 
the difficulties. 


84.112ff.: Zeplpapis te at yet’ exeivov ... 

Semiramis follows Ninus in all accounts—e.g., Diod., II.7.1; cf. Euseb., 
Chron. Arm., Karst, 26-29, Syncellus, Bonn ed., 119.11 (Africanus), etc. 

Schnabel, Bevossos, 150f., argues from p. 84.114-124 (Polyhistor, 
FGrHist, 273, F 81, § 4) that Polyhistor was using Ctesias in the main, 
with additions from Berossus. It is most unlikely, however, that he was 
following only one main source—Jacoby, FGrHist, IIIa (comm.), 289. 
As we are in the dark about the relative dates or identities of Bion, 
Athenocles, and Simacus, little can be deduced from this passage about 
Polyhistor’s sources. Is it clear in any case that the citation of Polyhistor 
(p. 84.118) covered everything from 84.118 to 84.124? It would be more 
natural to refer it only to what it immediately follows. That would give 
Agathias a reason for his second mention of Polyhistor. 

We can distinguish Ctesian and non-Ctesian elements here. The account 
of Beletaras (p. 84.114f.) is not from Ctesias but from Berossus—see Leh- 
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mann-Haupt, in Roscher, Lexicon, s.v. ‘Semiramis,’ and “BnArravas und 
BeAntépas,’’ Orrentalische Studien Theodor Noldeke ... gewidmet (Giessen, 
1906), II, 997ff. What is more, though Agathias has obviously developed 
the gardening metaphor to his own (bad) taste, it goes back to an old 
Babylonian saga-motif (Schnabel, of. cit., 152). In Ctesias’ version there 
was only one dynasty (Diod., I[I.21: Kal of Aoitroi Bacidsis, Trais Trap& trorpds 
Siadexopevos thy a&oxtyv, emi yeveds tpicKxovta éBaotrevoav péxpr ZapdavarrcAAov). 
According to Lehmann-Haupt, the Beletaras version is the true founding 
story displaced by the Ctesian Semiramis saga against which Berossus 
protested (p. 93, supra). The Ctesian version starts at p. 84.118 with the 
mention of Sardanapallus and Arbaces the Mede (cf. Diod., II.23f.), and 
the phrase os éxeivoi paci (p. 84.118) certainly attributes this to Bion and 
Polyhistor. | 

If we assume that the whole section as far as p. 84.124 derives from 
Polyhistor we should have to suppose that Agathias himself noticed that 
Diodorus gave the same date as Ctesias (p. 84.123f.), and added the refer- 
ence. This would hardly conform to what we know of his practice in other 
cases, nor to his apparently scanty knowledge of Diodorus. s éeivot pact 
may indeed show that Polyhistor used Ctesias as well as Berossus, if we 
can trust Agathias, but it seems most unlikely that Agathias himself took 
this section from Polyhistor. The mode of citation of Ctesias and Diodorus 
(which seems, from the use of tots ypdvous dvaypayopuéve, to refer only to 
the date for the Assyrians) is surely an example of a method familiar in 
many late authors, whereby a string of authorities is named and the 
source given last, with the telltale ‘“‘and also ...,” or alternatively, 
where the source is not named at all, merely the authorities named by 
the source. Here we know that the citation of Bion and Polyhistor did 
not come from Diodorus. Agathias is surely suppressing his actual source 
and just giving the names, including that of Diodorus, contained in it. 
If Agathias copied the whole passage, in outline at least, from a source 
later than Diodorus there is no reason for supposing that Polyhistor pre- 
served Ctesias’ Assyrian date, though he may have mentioned Arbaces 
the Mede. 

Bion is otherwise unknown, but see Schnabel, op. cit., 153. 


84.119f.: "ApBoxns 6 MijSos Kai BéAeous 6 BaBuAcvios ... £E Te Kal ToloKociav An 
Tpos Tois xIAfois ... 
This is of course, as Agathias tells us, the Ctesian date for the Assyrians 
—cf. Diod. IT. 21 and 28. Agathias’ 1306 years are represented at Diod., 
Il. 28, by én Asie tv yiAfeov Kal tpiaxooiwv; at II.21, Diodorus gives the, 
figure as 1360. Syncellus, however, quoting Diodorus II.21 (Bonn ed., 
313.18 and 317.9), guarantees that the original figure was 1306. Agathias 
then has the true Ctesian figure (cf. also Justin, Epit. hist., 1.2.13 [1300]: 
Euseb., Chron. Arm., Karst, 32 = Castor, FGrHist, 250, F 1d [1300] ; 
though cf. Syncellus, Bonn ed., 318.4). 
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84.120: xaOeAdvtes Tov Baolhéa ... 


According to Diodorus, II.27, and Athenaeus, XII.38 [529 b—d], Ctesias’ 
version made Sardanapallus commit suicide by burning himself on a great 
pyre. Cf. also Nic. Dam., FGrHist, 90, F 2 and 3. 


84.124f.:  MSo1 toivuv avis expcrouv ... 


The three-hundred-year duration for the Medes (the “‘long’’ chronology) 
is again the Ctesian version as against the Herodotean one (Herod., I.98— 
107). For the ubiquity of this Ctesian version, see my article in BZ, 57 
[1964], 40, and cf. Diod., II.42-44. 


84.129: Tas EUv "Aotudcyel Trapardéeis . . . 


Cf. Nic. Dam., PGrHist, 90, F 66. 


84.129f.: — Kpathoavres BE. . . of Tepoixol BaorAcis ... 


Agathias now gives us Africanus’ figure for the Achaemenids —230 years 
or 228 years 23 months—cf. Euseb., Dem. Ev., VIII.2; Syncellus, Bonn 
ed., 497.2; Ps.-Leo Gramm., Bonn ed., 49.2; etc. The reckoning is from 
559 to 330, i.e., from Cyrus’ first year, fixed at Ol. 55.1 (Exc. Barb., Frick, I, 
312; cf. Ps.-Leo Gramm., Bonn ed., 46.17), to Alexander’s first Babylonian 
year, 1.e., the death of Darius III (Euseb., Chvon./ Jerome, Helm, 124; idem, 
Chron. Arm., Karst, 33; J. A. Cramer, Anecdota Graeca, II (Oxford, 1839], 
147.11; Chron. Pasch., Bonn ed., 321.1). 


84.132-143: "Adé€avBpos yap 6 Oiditrrrou Aapeiov érroxtefvas. ... Torydptor &p£avtes 


ov Aiav EAaTTOVaA xpovov Tay MijSoov, STi wt Errra Eteot SEovta(meiotéov yao kavravba 

T& TloAviotopt) ... 

Syncellus (Bonn ed., 677) and Suda (s.v. ’Apod«xns) interpret the phrase 
ema Eteot Seovta to mean 293 years (i.e., the Median duration minus seven). 
The difficulty is that, if Agathias really is following Polyhistor here (p. 84. 
143), we should have to suppose both that Polyhistor had the three-hundred- 
year duration for the Medes and that he was still writing in 30 B.c. (293 
years calculated from 323, the death of Alexander). It is just possible that 
Polyhistor was still writing in 39 B.c. (G. F. Unger, “‘Wann schrieb Alexander 
Polyhistor ?’’ Philologus, 43 [1884], 529, and cf. idem, ‘“‘Die Bliitezeit des 
Alexander Polyhistor,’’ Philologus, 47 [1889], 177f., Jacoby, /GrHist, IIIa 
[comm.], 248f.), but even if we were to extend his activity as late as 30 B.c. 
it seems prima facie unlikely that a writer who based himself largely on 
Berossus in his XoA$aixé would have used the Ctesian figure for the Medes 
as a measure for dating the Macedonians, even supposing that he gave the 
Median duration as three hundred years at all. 

Conceivably Agathias took from Polyhistor, or more probably a later 
source, the statement that the Macedonians ruled for seven years less than 
the Medes, without further details. But more probably he started from the 
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figure 293 and did his own deduction from his own Median figure. For the 
figure 293 is amply attested as a conventional duration for the Ptolemaic 
kingdom in Egypt, calculated to the death of Cleopatra the Great in the 
twenty-second year of her reign. Cf. Exc. Barb., Frick, I, 280, 320, 330 (giving 
294) ; cf. Euseb., Chron. Arm., Karst, 33; Porphyrius, ap. Euseb., Chron. Arm., 
Karst, 79 (giving 293); Ps.-Leo Gramm., Bonn ed., 49ff. (294); etc. What 
Agathias is giving us is not the duration of the Seleucid branch of the 
‘““Macedonians,’’ which he ought to have given us, but that of the Ptolemaic 
branch—an easy mistake, for the term Macedonians was regularly used 
for ““Ptolemies”’ (cf. Syncellus, Bonn ed., 584, 496; Euseb., Dem. Ev., 
VIII.2 [Africanus]; Ps.-Leo Gramm., /oc.cit.; etc.), while the Seleucids 
were known as “‘Syrians’’ (Sync., 552, etc.). Clearly Agathias thought that 
he was giving a date for the beginning of the Parthian era—cf. p. 84.123f. 
His terminus could not therefore be the conquest of Syria by Tigranes of 
Armenia (Jacoby, fGrHzst, Ila [comm.], 289, contra Unger, in Philologus, 
43 [1884], 529). The similarity of Agathias’ figure with that for the whole 
Ptolemaic period suggests rather that his dates really refer to that, i.e., 
that he has taken for his Seleucid duration a set of figures which refer to 
Egypt. In that case, what of Polyhistor? On the evidence of Agathias 
alone we can only assume that Agathias here was drawing on a source later 
than Polyhistor. Either that source or Agathias himself has confused the 
exact portions of the chronographical synthesis which do in fact derive 
from Polyhistor. 

It is interesting that Agathias shows no trace of the fanatical hatred of 
Alexander which we find in the later Oriental sources (e.g., Dénkard, VIII.1.21 
[SBE, 37,9]), on his burning of the sacred books in the sack of Persepolis) ; 
this is of course because, although he used information from Persia for 
most of his excursus, the chronographical section, as far as p. 86.150 at 
least, comes wholly from Greek material. 


84.144f.:  Tlapuaiiol ye avtous, ... mapéAuvoay Tijs dpyis . . . 

Agathias’ mistake in giving the Ptolemaic date causes difficulties here 
also. The words whnv Aiytrrrou (p. 84.146) clearly show that he thought he 
was giving the duration of the Seleucids, for, as he implies, he knew that 
Macedonian rule continued in Egypt after the founding of the Parthian 
era. He is not therefore suggesting that the Parthian kingdom dated only 
from 30 B.c.; he is referring to its real founding (cf. the derivation of the 
name Arsacidae in Africanus, ap. Euseb., Chron. Arm., Karst, 97, and 
Dio Cass., XL.14; see J. Wolski, ‘“‘L’historicité d’Arsace ler,’ Historia, 
8 [1959], 222, who does not, however, quote Agathias or Syncellus’ repeti- 

tion of the Agathias passage, nor indicate that the Suda’s notice s.v. "ApodKns 
comes from Agathias also). The chronographers had a date for the begin- 
ning of the era—248 B.c. (Euseb., loc. cit.: idem, Chron./ Jerome, Helm, 
132; Syncellus, Bonn ed., 539 [from Arrian]; Ps.-Dion. Telm., 35. Cf. also 
Justin, Epit. hist., 41.4, and Strabo, p. 515). 
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84.147: *Apodxou pév Trpdtepov ... 

Parthian genealogy: J. Wolski, “‘Arsace II et la généalogie des premiers 
Arsacides,’’ Historia, 11 (1962), 138ff.; cf. also sdem, in Historia, 8 (1959), 
222ff. Agathias has nothing to add for the elucidation of the beginning 
of the dynasty. 


86.150: “EBSounKkovta Sé étdév Sn eri SiaKxociois ... 

Where did Agathias find this figure? As a date for the period from the 
beginning of the Parthian dynasty to that of the Sassanids it is far too 
short; and it conflicts with the 538 years which Agathias gives elsewhere 
for the same period (IV.24, p. 120.17, on which see note ad loc.). He could 
not have found it in Greek sources; Eusebius had no date for the duration 
of the Parthian dynasty since he did not mark the seizure of power by 
Ardashér. Nor, it seems, did the sources of Syncellus—at least, Syncellus 
tells us nothing beyond his extract from Agathias. I believe that this figure 
comes from Agathias’ Persian sources. So too Néldeke, Tabari, p. XvI, 
note 3, without explanation. Agathias is certainly drawing on his Persian 
material at the end of this passage (p. 86.155f.), and the striking congruence 
between his Parthian date and the evidence of the Persian-Arabic sources 
suggests that he found his Parthian duration there too. 

It has long been noticed that many Persian and Arabic sources shorten 
the period from Alexander to the beginning of the Sassanian era (cf., e.g., 
E. Browne, Literary History of Persia, I [London, 1902], 119; S. H. Taqi- 
zadeh, “‘Some Chronological Data relating to the Sasanian Period,”’’ BSOS, 
9, pt. 1 [1937], 138; H. Lewy, “Le calendrier perse,’’ Ovientalia, 10 [1941], 
O0f.). It was acknowledged that the chronology of this period was obscure 
—cf., eg., Firdausi, Le livre des rois, trans. J. Mohl, V (Paris, 1877), 
217; Birini, trans. C. E. Sachau, I (London, 1876), 127 [129]; Mas’adi, Les 
praines d’or, text and trans. C. Barbier de Meynard and Pavet de Courtdlle, 
IT (Paris, 1863), 137; Ta’alibi, Histoire des rois de Perse, text and trans. 
H. Zotenberg (Paris, 1900), 458; and, later, Mirkhond, trans. E. Rehatsek, 
pt. 1, vol. 2 (London, 1892), 320. The number of years most commonly given 
was 266, with variations between 260 and 300. Some at least knew the 
real date of over 500—e.g., Tabari, Néldeke, 1; Ta’alibi, Zotenberg, loc. 
cit.; Birtini, Sachau, 116-27. The shortened form was said to be the result 
of a falsification by Ardashér in order to ensure that certain prophecies 
of Zoroaster were fulfilled (cf. Mas’adi, of. cit., IX [Paris, 1877], 327; see 
Taqizadeh, of. cit., 138, Lewy, of. cit., 60f.). Mas’adi says (op. cit., II, 137) 
that those who maintain the shortened date do so “‘par suite des contro- 
verses religieuses.’’ In view of the obscurity that prevailed about the whole 
period, the shortened figure may have been a simple mistake, and Mas’aidi’s 
explanation mere aetiology. See H. Lewy, “The Genesis of the Faulty 
Persian Chronology,” JAOS, 64 (1944), 197ff., S. Taqizadeh, ‘‘The Era of 
Zoroaster,” JRAS (1947), 33ff., Henning, Zoroaster, Politician or Witch- 
doctor ? 37-38, Taqizadeh (BSOS, 9 [1937], 138) dates the falsification or 
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mistake on general grounds earlier than Chosroes. If I am right, Agathias’ 
evidence confirms this. He will be our earliest source for it, for none of the 
Persian or Arabic sources was written earlier than the ninth century. 

Was the shortened figure in the Khvadhaynamagh? Its appearance in 
Agathias strongly suggests that it was already in the Persian Royal Annals, 
from where it must surely have passed into the Khvadhaiynamagh (Book 
of Lords) when it was compiled at the end of the Sassanian period. There 
are some other indications that this was so. While Firdausi does not give 
a specific figure, he seems to support a date in the 200’s rather than the 
500’s (Mohl, V, 216); further, Ta’alibi mentions “‘l’auteur du Schah-nameh’’ 
in connection with the reign of the first Arsacid (Zotenberg, 457), and 
Birtini cites as his authority for the figure 266 and a table of Arsacid reigns 
a “‘synopsis of the Shahnahmeh’”’ (Sachau, 116). Firdausi, it is true, states 
that the Arsacid reigns were not given in the Khvadhaynamagh (Mohl, 
V, 270), but this does not exclude a figure appearing there for their total 
duration. Lewy (in Onentalia, 10 [1941], 60f.) argues that the Zoroastrian 
clergy must always themselves have known the correct figure (as indeed 
Agathias does), but the shorter one appears to have been current very 
early—and on the assumption that it was a falsification, it is this one that 
will have been in the Royal Annals. 

When therefore his Greek sources failed him, Agathias turned to his 
Persian material. He made the mistake of supposing that the figure which 
in reality was meant to cover the whole period from Alexander to the 
Sassanians covered only the Parthians. How natural this was we can see 
from the rationalizing explanation of the shortened figure given by Birini 
(Sachau, 116f.), according to whom it was a mistake born out of the con- 
fusion of the period, caused by supposing that the Arsacids followed on 
immediately after Alexander, so that the Seleucids, or ‘‘Macedonians,”’ 
dropped out. 


86.151: "Apodxou ToU TrpoTépou . . . 

It might seem tempting to emend tpotépou to mpwtou, for the sense re- 
quired is clearly “‘first,’’ to correspond with ‘‘Artabanus the last king,’’ but 
see Keydell, 75.2, app. crit. Unger’s view (Philologus, 43 [1884], 530) that 
Agathias changed tpatov in his source to mpotépou, to mean ‘“‘the first of 
two kings, Arsaces and Mithridates,’’ depends on his view that Polyhistor 
was the source for the Macedonians; see supra, however. 


NOTE: Agathias’ Sources for Chronographical Section 
This is formally a very conventional piece, but Agathias has enliven- 
ed it by writing it up to suit his literary ideas—for instance, by the 
development of the elaborate metaphor from gardening (suggested by 
Beletaras’ profession) with which he adorns his description of the 
second Assyrian dynasty (p. 84.115f.), and by adding at intervals his 
own rather obvious remarks (pp. 84.128, 84.138, 86.153, etc.). In view 
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of his apologies for the “‘dry’’ catalogue of Sassanian kings which he 
promises to give later (p. 88.209f.), and his wish that his history should 
be pleasing as well as instructive (III.1, Keydell, 84.5—6), it is perhaps 
surprising that he felt his chronographical section suitable for inclusion. 

On the face of it, Agathias has consulted four sources—Bion, Poly- 
histor, Ctesias and Diodorus. All we know of this part of Polyhistor’s 
XoaAsaixk&k comes from Agathias. Nevertheless, the citation of Diodorus 
seems to me sufficient to indicate that Agathias was not simply follow- 
ing Polyhistor. It would indeed be surprising if he were, for he is on 
the whole very ignorant of earlier historiography. Further, if he did 
use Polyhistor, he must have consulted other sources too; it is hardly 
likely that Agathias would have had the specialist skill to produce 
such a synthesis himself. It is more reasonable to suppose that he 
found it in some handbook of chronology, of the type which undoubt- 
edly existed (H. Gelzer, Sextus Julius Africanus und die byzantinische 
Chronographie, pt. 1 (Leipzig, 1880], 125), just as he found most of 
his Herodotean vocabulary by searching through lexica (my article 
in BZ, 57 [1964], 44f.). There was a recent model for Agathias—the 
Xpovixn iotopia of Hesychius of Miletus, which went from Belus to the 
death of Anastasius and which included synchronizations (Suda, s.v. 
‘Hovxios MiAjoios). Cf. p. 88.199F. 


86.151f.: Tika T& “Pooyatoov tredyyuata... 
Agathias dates the beginning of the Sassanian era elsewhere (IV.24, 
p. 120.18f.) to the fourth year of Alexander Severus—i.e., A.D. 226. See 
note ad loc. 


86.155ff. [Ardashér founds the Sassanian dynasty and furthers the power of the 
Magi. Ardashér’s origins: the story of Sasan and Papak. Promise of more 
information on the Sassanians later in the History.) 


86.155: "Aptafdons 
For the forms of the name see Th. Néldeke, in Beitrdge zur Kunde der 
indogermanischen Sprachen, ed. A. Bezzenberger, IV (1878), 35, note 2. 
It is noticeable that Agathias’ account of Ardashér is based entirely on his 
Persian material; he shows no sign of any acquaintance with Greek sources. 


86.155-160: ‘Aptagkapns ... &vevemoaro tiv Baoileiav 
See my article in CQ, N.S. [1964], 14, 83. 


86.156: GS5o€os pév ta rpdta ... 

Cf. IV.24, p. 120.35: (Odenathus) évip dgavis pév ta Tpdta Kal e&yvactos 
and see note ad loc. Agathias is here reflecting the popular tradition about 
Ardashér, which emphasized his lowly origins—see on p. 86.177f. The 
Khvadhaynamagh version, on the other hand, traced his descent to the 
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Avestan saga-kings and the Achaemenid dynasty (cf. Tabari, Néldeke, 
2, 3). With Agathias compare George of Pisidia, Heracl., I1.173f.: 

Tov ’Aptaonp pév, SouAov 6vta Thy TUxNy, 

TUPAVVIKE AEyouo! Kal Boacei Ei-et 

Tla&p8ous c&trootnoavta Tou TOTE KPaTOUS 

els alxucAwtov Svirep tiptrace Ppdvov 

&vtevOpovilery év Kakois trv Tleooida. 


86.161: WOrIKT] ... 

see on p. 82.74f. Ardashér’s religious revival: Dénkard, IV, Madan, 
412-15 (trans. Zaehner, Zurvan, 7-9); Chron. of Arbela, Sachau, 31. Ac- 
cording to this tradition Ardashér, through his chief priest, Tansar (or 
Tosar), ordered a recension of the Arsacid Avesta and established a canon- 
ical text, making Mazdeism in effect the official state religion. On the 
attempt of Wikander (Feuerpriester) to deny the establishment of Mazde- 
ism under Ardashér, see Duchesne-Guillemin, La religion, 278f. On the 
Sassanian church in Ardashér’s day, see R. N. Frye, ‘“‘Notes on the Early 
Sassanian State and Church,” Studi orientalistict in onore di Giorgio Levi 
della Vida, I (Rome, 1956), 314 ff. 


86.161: § atrroupyds tév d&rroppijtov. 

Malchus, fr. 20 (FHG, IV, 131f.) (on Pamprepius) : étepa tis &pprytou cogias 
eiSévol—_ magic? But Agathias uses the word in a neutral sense; cf. also III.2, 
Keydell, 85.23; 12, Keydell, 99.28 (of Christianity). Here it means simply 
‘doctrines’ or mysteries. Agathias’ evidence on Ardashér provides useful 
material for the disputed question of the religion of the early Sassanians. See 
M.-L. Chaumont in JA, 253 (1965), 172. For Ardashér as magician (in accord 
with the standard non-Persian view of Persian religion, which Agathias 
does not share), see the Syriac work ‘‘The Cave of Treasures,’’ cited ap. 
Gottheil, in Classical Studies in Honour of Henry Drisler, 26: ‘‘Idsher was 
the first to occupy himself with the signs of the Zodiac and destinies, lots, 
coincidences, quiverings, and other things belonging to the science of the 
Chaldeans.” 


86.162: 1d payiKdv oUAOV ... 
Agathias dates the rise of the Magi firmly to the reign of Ardashér: cf. 
A. Christensen, Die Ivanier (Munich, 1933), 289f. This is another vexed 
subject: summary of views in Zaehner, Zurvan, 18f. We cannot be sure 
whether Agathias means us to take iAov literally (cf. Herod., I.101). 


86.162f.: &€ éxelvou ... 

Cf. Ammianus, X XITI.6.35, on the Magi: aucti paulatim, in amplitudinem 
gentis solidae concesserunt et nomen, villasque inhabitantes, nulla murorum 
firmitudine communitas, et legibus suis uti permissi, religionis respectu sunt 
honorat:. But see Clemen, Nachrichten, 206-07. It would be unwise to press 
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Agathias’ evidence on the Magi; he is probably following the common 
practice of attributing to Ardashér all the innovations in Sassanian religion. 
A good deal of the establishment of the state church, including the organi- 
zation of the Magi, in fact took place in the reign of Shahpuhr I and later, 
as we can see from the great inscription of Shahpuhr’s minister Kartér on 
the Ka’ba of Zoroaster (M. J. Sprengling, “‘Kartir, Founder of Sasanian 
Zoroastrianism,’ AJSLL, 57 [1940], 197f.). Magi in Herodotus’ day— 
Herod., 1.132. 

Here as elsewhere Agathias’ account of Persian religion is very idiosyn- 
cratic. He had excellent contemporary sources, but he gave his own 
interpretations of his evidence throughout, reporting his conclusions as 
though they too were founded on fact. Thus, étroiov Ud tév év Téa Eotiv # 
Kal trepiopaoba (p. 86.164f.) is merely an inference of Agathias’ own, based 
on his use of the Smerdis story. Compare Tovto Kexouvotépntai in his remarks 
on consanguineous marriage (note on p. 80.53f.). He uses the Herodotean 
Smerdis story, with which he was familiar, to interpret his Persian material 
in just the same way as he uses the exempla of Semiramis and Parysatis. 


86.165f.: ou yap &v of d&ygi Aapgiov ... 

See my article in BZ, 57 [1964], 38f. Agathias’ inference from the Smerdis 
story is in any case only superficially true, for already in Herodotus’ day 
the Magi controlled sacrifices (1.132) and exercised official functions 
(Christensen, Die Ivanier, 289f.). Smerdis: Darius’ Behistan inscription 
(Kent, Old Persian, 2nd ed., 116f.), Herod., III.67 ff. 


86.177f.: Aéyetat S€ tiv tov ’Apta§dpou untépa ... 

It is clear that here Agathias’ material derives not from the official 
Annals but from popular accounts of Ardashér; see A. Christensen, Les 
gestes des rois dans les traditions de l’Ivan antique (Paris, 1936), 81. The 
version of Ardashér’s descent in the Karnamagh (one of our few surviving 
remnants of Sassanian literature) made Papak a local chief and Sasan his 
herdsman, though in reality of the stem of Dara. The official version how- 
ever makes Papak the son of Sasan, of a distinguished family (cf. Tabari, 
Noldeke, 1f.). Cf. also Agathangelus, 1.3 (Langlois, I, 110), making Arda- 
shér tis TH peyloraveov, and 1.6, calling the agents of the revolution oi tév Tlep- 
odv d&piotoi. See R. N. Frye, The Heritage of Persia (Cleveland, 1963), 207. 


88.916f.: év tais BaoiAelois Sipbépais ... 

It is curious that Agathias should choose for his claim to an official 
source the very place where we can see that he was actually reflecting 
popular tradition. This shows that he was unaware of the variability of 
Sergius’ material; very probably he was equally oblivious to the fact that 
in his second excursus he reproduces Syrian bias under the guise of Persian 
official material—see note on IV.24, p. 136. 8ip6épc1s—cf. Theophylact, 
I1I.18.6. Further, on p. 134.285. 
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88.199f.: TOIS WEXPI VUV XpOVoypagoIs. . 

Who are these chronographers? ‘Apathias reference to records of all 
Roman Emperors from Aeneas (sic) to Justin I (p. 88.201f.) suggests that 
he had a definite source in mind, clearly a contemporary chronicle or 
chronicles—the source of his chronographical material? He has justifiable 
pride in his history of the Sassanians. 

From the historiographical point of view the inclusion of this chrono- 
graphical material is of great interest. Agathias was writing a formal 
secular history. Chronography, on the other hand, belonged above all to 
Christians. Indeed, Polyhistor, cited twice by Agathias, was, according to 
Jacoby, otherwise read only by ecclesiastical writers (FGrHist, [Ila[comm.], 
289). The fact that Agathias can include this sort of subject matter is further 
proof of his characteristic blending of Christian and pagan elements (see 
my Agathias, chap. 9). 


88.213f.: évvéa te Kal Séxa Kal Trpdés ye TpIOKdoIO1.. . 

At IV.24, p. 120.17, Agathias gives a firm period of 538 years from the 
death of Alexander to the beginning of the Sassanian era—see note ad loc. 
He knows, too, that Chosroes came to the throne in the fifth year of Justin- 
ian (IV.29, p. 132.244f.),so that the synchronization here between the twenty- 
fifth year of Chosroes and the twenty-ninth of Justinian (E. Stein, Histoire 
du Bas-Empire, Il [Paris-Brussels-Amsterdam, 1949], 811f.) is confirmed 
(see next note). But the 319 years which he gives here for the Sassanian 
kingdom up to the twenty-fifth year of Chosroes only take us back to 236 
instead of 226. Hence Classen’s conjecture, 329 for 319 (cf. Néldeke, Tabazi, 
429, note 2). If the text is right, Agathias has made a mistake. Note 
that the 538 figure, which includes the Parthian period, comes only in the 
second excursus. When Agathias was dealing with the Parthian period in 
his chronographical section he gave the shortened figure. It seems very 
likely that he derived only this figure from his Persian sources, and that 
the correct Seleucid figure of 538 years came, whether Agathias realized it 
or not, from a Syrian source, no doubt Sergius himself. See further, note 
ad loc. 


88.214: TO TeUTITOV TE Kal elkooTév éTos . 

Stein, Bas-Empire, I, 811f. This is an exact figure, for Mees knows 
the date of Chosroes’ accession (see supra). Chosroes came to the throne 
on August 18, 531 (see Taqizadeh in BSOS, 9 [1937], 128ff.); his twenty- 
fifth year therefore began on July 6, 555. Stein presses the pluperfect 
Sijvuoto to imply a synchronization with Justinian’s twenty-ninth year, 
which ended March 31, 556. The date meant would then be between 
July 6, 555, and March 31, 556. Though Agathias is far from precise in his 
use of tenses, particularly in his use of the pluperfect (cf. H. Reffel, Uber 
den Sprachgebrauch des Agathias, Programm Kempten [Kempten, 1894], 
17f.), Stein is probably right, for this is obviously an attempt at exactness. 
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Neither this synchronization nor the figure for the duration of the Sassanian 
kingdom to date would have been in the Annals. If they derive from Aga- 
thias’ own calculation, it is likely that the S&a (p. 88.213) is corrupt, not a 
mistake. If Agathias’ reckoning of Chosroes’ twenty-fifth year rested on 
a Syrian dating, like his 538 figure (which is possible, despite Stein, Bas- 
Empire, II, 811, note 4), the period indicated would be narrowed to 
October 1, 555 (A.s. 867), to March 31, 556. But, as Stein points out, the 
use of the pluperfect Sijvvoto suggests a date not long after the beginning 
of Justinian’s twenty-ninth year—i.e., before October at any rate. 


Il 


AGATHIAS ON SASSANIAN HISTORY 


INTRODUCTION 


The value of this excursus, founded as it is on direct information from the 
Persian Royal Annals, was early recognized (cf. F. de La Mothe le Vayer, 
Notitia Historicorum Selectorum, English trans. W. D’Avenant [Oxford, 1678], 
160f.). But there has never yet been a full discussion of the excursus itself or 
of the problems which it raises. The nearest approach to such discussion is 
contained in the notes to Th. Ndldeke’s fundamental translation of the Annals 
of Tabari (Geschichte der Perser und Araber zur Zeit der Sasamden. Aus der 
arabischen Chronth des Tabari tibersetzt [ Leiden, 1879]), but, valuable as Néldeke’s 
comments are, they are by no means complete, while the only study devoted 
entirely to Agathias’ Persian sources (J. Suolahti, in Studia Ovtentaha, 13, 
[1947]) does little more than scratch the surface. 

There is a basic difference between Agathias’ two sections on Persia. Unlike 
the first Persian excursus, this section largely keeps to the material collected 
for Agathias by Sergius from the BaoidKe d&ropvnuovetpata (p. 134.285; see 
p. 162f., infra). Since Agathias had a good source on which to work, he had 
less need to write up this excursus with comments and additions of his own, 
and the result is accordingly better from all points of view. In the main it is 
a straightforward annalistic account of the Sassanian dynasty as far as the 
accession of Chosroes I—a list of the kings with their chronology and a brief ac- 
count of their doings, as Agathias promised (p. 88.197f.; cf. pp. 153.10f., Keydell 
134.294f.). We can therefore compare it directly with the versions in the Arabic 
and Persian chroniclers whose works date from the ninth century onwards. 
From the congruence of most of Agathias’ account with the later versions it 
is obvious that the Royal Annals formed the basis of the lost Khvadhaynamagh 
or Book of Lords from which the later chronicles are in various ways descend- 
ed; it ought therefore to be possible to use Agathias’ excursus as a direct 
indication of the contents of the original Khvadhaynamagh. In principle and 
in fact this can be done, though the results will be only partial—i.e., we can 
tell what was 7 the tradition, but not (because of Sergius’ abbreviations) 
what was omitted. In general the Annals must have been, as Agathias de- 
scribes them, a “‘dry catalogue.’’ Not, however, as limited as the Shahpuhr 
KZ inscription (as envisaged by J. Gagé, La montée des Sassanides et Vheure 
de Palmyre. Le mémortal des siécles, ed. Gérard Walter [Paris, 1964], 193), for 
the later chroniclers reproduce a good deal of personal material about the 
kings and their accessions, some of which is reflected in Agathias’ account. 
Some at least of the expansions of the simple chronological account which 
are found in the later sources must have originated in the Sassanian Annals 
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themselves. But two factors make the collation of Agathias’ version with the 
later ones a confusing procedure—firstly, the complex problem of the inter- 
relations between the Arabic and Persian chroniclers and the many different 
versions which they present, and secondly, the difficulty, as yet relatively 
unperceived, of isolating the genuine annalistic material in Agathias’ account. 
a) The “Khvadhaynamagh tradition’: by this I mean all the Persian and 
Arab chroniclers of the ninth century onward who used material going back 
ultimately to the Pahlavi Khvadhaynamagh (dated by Christensen, L’Ivan?, 59, 
to the reign of Yazdgard III). There is a full list and description of the main 
chronicles in Christensen, op. cit., Introd., p. 69f. They are of uneven value, 
but this is such a contaminated tradition that it is impossible to dismiss any 
one section of it as secondary. As illustrations I have taken chiefly the Annals 
of Tabari (Arabic), from the early tenth century, and Firdausi’s Shah-Nameh 
(Persian), from the early eleventh century. The complications in the tradition 
derive from the number of versions of the Khvadhaynamagh which were in 
circulation, from the existence of alternative stories within the Khvadhayna- 
magh itself, and from the use by some of the later chroniclers of material 
drawn from quite different sources—e.g., popular saga-material. The first 
Arabic translation of the Khvadhaynamagh was that by Ibn’l-Muqaffa‘ in 
the eighth century, but Hamza (tenth century) claims to have used eight 
different works, with different titles, all deriving in various ways from the 
Khvadhaynamagh. That there were numerous different translations, with 
differing contents, was shown by V. R. Rosen in his work Les traductions arabes 
du Khuday-namé, in Russian (St. Petersburg, 1895). For further discussion of 
the chronicle sources, see Néldeke, Tabavi, Introd.; H. Zotenberg, Histoire des 
vois des Perses (text and trans. of Ta’alibi) (Paris, 1900), Introd.; A. Christen- 
sen, Le réegne du roi Kawadh I et le communisme mazdakite, Kgl. Danske Viden- 
skabernes Selskab, Hist.-filol. Meddelelser, IX, 6 (Copenhagen, 1925); zdem, 
L’Iran*, loc. cit.; N. Pigulevskaja, Les villes de l'état iranien aux époques parthe 
et sassanide, French trans. (Paris, 1963), 198; J. Rypka, History of Iranian 
Literature, English trans. (Dordrecht, 1968), 58, 620. 

b) Agathias’ account: Though in the main a faithful record, Agathias’ version 
of Sassanian history is not entirely what it seems. First, he was at the mercy 
of the reliability of Sergius, his immediate source (see on IV.30, p. 134.284f.). 
If Sergius misrepresented his material Agathias had no way of knowing. Hence 
certainly some of the mistakes in the first Persian excursus. In the second 
excursus there are details which cannot have been in the Annals and must have 
come from Sergius himself, without Agathias realizing it. Hence those places 
where Agathias reports a Syrian and a Christian instead of a Persian point 
of view—see pp. 120.25, 124.100f., 126.58f., 128.167. It is clear that Agathias 
had no conception of the strictly Zoroastrian bias of the Khvadhaynamagh 
and presumably of the Annals too; otherwise he could not have represented 
Yazdgard I, known to the Khvadhaynamagh tradition as the ‘‘sinner,”’ as a 
virtuous monarch (see on p. 126.143), nor described Valash, hated by the 
Zoroastrian clergy for the favor he showed to Christians, as “gentle and mild”’ 
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(see on p. 128.167). Again, Agathias himself tells us that Sergius abbreviated 
his material (p. 134.294f.); hence, Agathias was in no position to know whether 
he had done so without misrepresentation. There are in fact places where there 
seems to be clear evidence of abbreviation (see on pp. 126.146f., 126,151f., 
126.153f.). If, therefore, a story is not in Agathias’ account, it does not follow 
that it was not in the Annals. And Sergius’ abbreviation may have been more 
drastic than it looks; why else should Agathias have to turn to Procopius, 
e.g., for the reign of Vahram V, when he is so eager to persuade us to believe 
that his version in general is better than Procopius’ (p. 134.300f.) ? We cannot 
therefore tell from Agathias’ version anything about the scope of the Annals 
or about what was not in them, nor does all that he says in fact derive from 
that source, whatever he may have believed about his information himself. 

Secondly, while telling us that he has better information than Procopius 
(foc. cit.), he does not scruple to plagiarize him; see on pp. 126.146f., 128.174f. 
Similarly, it is not clear whether he had before him the annalistic account of 
Yazdgard I, but preferred for his own reasons to devote his whole account of 
the reign to refuting Procopius, or whether Sergius’ account in fact failed him 
at this point (p. 124.114f.). When he gets to the reign of Cavadh (p. 128.170f.), 
he refers to Procopius’ story of Cavadh’s escape from the fortress of Lethe 
(p. 128.192f.) in terms which suggest that he knew another version; if so, he 
does not say what it was. And when he does say explicitly that his material 
is more trustworthy than Procopius’ (p. 134.300), he is referring to this same 
reign, the very point in the excursus where he had used Procopius; but he 
does not tell us which point in his account of Cavadh is a correction of Pro- 
coplus. 

The use which Agathias was able to make of Sergius’ extract was limited 
also by his own attitude to Persia, which was hostile and prejudiced. He hints 
that his excursus will bring etxAsia to Persia (p. 134.291), yet it is really to him 
only a string of barbarian names for which he feels it necessary to apologize 
to his sophisticated audience (I1.27, p. 88.210). He is afraid that his excursus 
will seem no more than a ‘‘dry catalogue,” the mere record of unimportant 
kings (loc. cit.); he takes some pains, therefore, to justify himself for including 
it. Even the great Chosroes incurs his scorn; he is only a barbarian after all, 
and his learning can only attain to barbarian standards (see Appendix A). Any 
pretensions to real wisdom on his part are of course absurd (11.28, p. 164.24f.), 
and he is readily duped, boasting of his knowledge yet knowing nothing (11.31, 
Keydell, 81.5: piAocogeiv pév ppuarréuevoyv, ovSv SE 6 tT Kal érrafovtTa Tév aitrutépov), 
The ire which Agathias directs against Chosroes’ protégé, Uranius (I1.28), testifies 
to the depth of his conviction of Chosroes’ incapacity. And when he describes 
the reactions of the Athenian philosophers to the real Persia he slips from 
reported speech to the simple statement of what was obviously his own opinion 
—p. 168.74 1.: pov, cs Torywptyor te TOAAOl Kal AwroSUTaI of psv tAloKovTo, of 
Sé kal SiehavOavov, dtrav te elSos &Bixlas haptaveto. Kal yao of SuvaTol ..., etc. With 
such an attitude—and it was probably a widespread one, for Menander Pro- 
tector speaks in similar vein of the need Katayord a ppovipata BapBapiKé oKAnpé 
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te kal dyxwdn (fr. 12 [FGH, IV, 218])—Agathias could have had no under- 
standing of the people whose history he relates, and it is not surprising to find 
that he fails to appreciate Iranian politics, or the strength and influence of the 
national religion. 

Allowing for all these factors, how much of the genuine contents of the 
Annals can be isolated from Agathias’ account? In general, we can assume 
that when Agathias shares an anecdote with one or more of the later chroniclers 
it was in the Annals and in the first version of the Khvadhaynamagh. Any- 
thing in Agathias that can be paralleled from demonstrably popular Sassanian 
sources cannot be assumed to come from the Annals, even where Agathias 
thinks it does (see my note on p. 88.196f.). If the later chronicles have stories, 
or divergent genealogies which are not in Agathias, it does not follow that 
they were not in the Khvadhaynamagh, for they may have been omitted by 
Sergius in making his extract. Variant genealogies and chronological data in 
particular may have been in the Khvadhaynamagh from the beginning; 
Sergius may well have thought it unnecessary to give alternatives. The case 
of Narseh and Hormizd I (see on p. 122.59f.) may show that there were already 
in the Annals two versions of the length of their reigns, one which said that 
they each reigned for nine years, and another which said that they each reigned 
for seven years five months. But it may well be that variants were recorded 
in the Khvadhaynamagh that had not been in the Annals at all—hence their 
absence in Agathias. Again, Agathias’ account is very selective; it is only a 
bare chronicle. So we cannot tell whether the Annals were of the same basic 
type, though fuller, or whether they were on a much more ambitious scale. 
Nor do we know how early the different versions of the Khvadhaynamagh 
came into being. 

Not all these problems are soluble. To Agathias’ credit, however, is the 
contribution that his excursus makes to the establishment of the chronology 
of the period, for his is the best, as it is the earliest, of the king lists (Néldeke, 
Labari, 400). Some of his notices, again, seem to preserve the true early 
version as against variants in the later chronicles. See for instance on pp. 124.107, 
124.112f., 130.214. The omission of any mention of the Persian persecutions 
of Christians—save in the implied praise of kings who were pro-Christian, 
which comes from a non-Persian source (see on Yazdgard I, p. 126.143, and 
Valash, p. 128.167—1is probably to be ascribed to the nature of the Annals (see 
note on Shahpuhr IT, p. 146, znfra). The same is true of the complete absence 
of Mani from Agathias’ account of Shahpuhr I (p. 142., infra), and pro- 
bably of the otherwise surprising lack of detail about the Persian wars with 
Rome in this period. Agathias did not, despite the implication of p. 126.120f., 
compare his account with Western sources except for Procopius; it is almost 
entirely derived from Sergius’ extract. Agathias would not have found much 
about the wars with Rome in the Annals; Shahpuhr I, for instance, lists his 
conquests in the West in his great inscription (KZ, see on p. 120.25f.), but 
the Annals, to judge from the later chroniclers, contained only a sketchy out- 
line (see on p. 120.34). Such references as Agathias does give to Western 
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sources for the period are all of the most vague and sketchy kind (see on pp. 
120.24, 120.34f., 124.100f.). On the whole he does not trouble to indicate 
synchronisms with Roman history—for which we must be glad, since it means 
that we do not have to contend with the sort of “‘interpretation’’ which 
Agathias gives us in the first excursus. 

It is not surprising that Agathias was proud of his excursus. Perhaps it 
noes not come up to modern standards of research, but for Agathias it was 
no mean achievement, and the very idea of asking Sergius for the transcript 
from the Annals in itself shows considerable initiative. But it is not, of course, 
nor was it meant to be, a complete history of the Sassanians. Agathias was 
chiefly interested in the dynasty and personalities of the kings themselves. 
We look in vain, if we look at all, for light shed on wider historical issues. For 
that we need to utilize a wider selection of sources—contemporary inscrip- 
tions, popular works, Syrian and Armenian writers. Agathias’ excursuses are 
based only on an abbreviated extract from the Annals, which were themselves 
selective, supplemented by a certain amount of popular material, all seen 
from the viewpoint of an outsider and partly reflecting the attitudes of a 
Syrian. Agathias himself, though proud of them, did not and could not fully 
perceive their worth. He thought more of portions which are in fact wrong or 
inauthentic, he made the wrong deductions, and he failed to realize the true 
value of some of his statements. The task of evaluation must be done for him, 
by commentators who are in the fortunate position of being able to profit by 
his mistakes, and to see his merit for what it is. 


I append for convenience a table of dates taken from Christensen L’Ivan?. 
Néldeke (Tabari, 400f.) was the first to establish the chronology on a firm 
basis, but the chronology of the reigns of Ardashér I and Shahpuhr I remains 
uncertain. New numismatic evidence may be expected from the Fifth Congress 
of Iranian Art and Archaeology, Tehran, 1968. Further on the chronology: 
Lewy, ‘‘Le calendrier perse,’’ Orientalia, 10 (1941), 1ff.; S. H. Taqizadeh, 
“Some Chronological Data relating to the Sassanian Period,’ BSOS, 9, pt. 1 
(1937), 125ff.; cdem, ‘‘The Early Sasanians,’’ BSOS, 11, pt. 1 (1943), 6ff.; 
tdem, Old Iranian Calendars (London, 1938); and idem, ‘“‘The Dates of Mani’s 
Life,’ Asia Major, 6 (1957), 106ff. (translated and with addendum by W. B. 
Henning); A. Maricq, “Classica et Orientalia 5. Res gestae divi Saporis,”’ 
Syria, 35 (1958), 346ff.; contra, Henning in Asia Major, loc. cit. Chronological 
table of the Sassanians: Gagé, Montée des Sassanides, 157 ff. 


A gatas’ Duration True Date (Christensen) 
Ardashér I 14 yrs. 10 mths. 226-41 ; 
Shahpuhr I 31 yrs. 241-72 a 
Hormizd I 1 yr. 10 days 272-73 
Vahram I 3 yrs. 213-76 
Vahram II 17 yrs. 276-93 


Vahram III 4 mths. 293 
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Agathias’ Duration True Date (Christensen) 
Narseh 7 yrs. 5 mths. 293-302 
Hormizd II 7 yrs. 5 mths. 302-9/10 
shahpuhr IT 70 yrs. 309/10—-79 
Ardashér II 4 yrs. 379-83 
Shahpuhr ITT 5 yIs. 383-88 
Vahram IV 11 yrs. 388-99 
Yazdgard I 21 yrs. 399-421 
Vahram V 20 yrs. 421-38/9 
Yazdgard IT 17 yrs. 4 mths. 438/9-57 
Hormizd IIT omitted 457-59 
Pérdz 24 yrs. 459-84 
Valash 4 yrs. 484-88 
Cavadh I 11 yrs. 488-96 
Zamasp 4 yrs. 496-98/9 
Cavadh I 30 yrs. 498/9-531 
Khusroé I (Chosroes) 48 yrs. 531-79* 


These figures do not represent the exact dates; in order to get the exact 
dates, allowance has to be made for the fact that the Persian year did not 
begin on the same day every year (see Néldeke, Tabari, 436, for table of New 
Year’s Days). Further, the first regnal year of each king was counted from 
the beginning of the calendar year in which he ascended the throne. Thus 
Agathias’ figure for Shahpuhr I probably covers the period from the beginning 
of the year in which he came to the throne (i.e., 22 September 241, whereas 
his coronation did not take place until April 243) to the beginning of the year 
in which he actually died (i.e., 14 September 272) —see Taqizadeh in BSOS, 11 
[1943], 26f. The lists in the sources will therefore vary according to the terminal 
dates chosen for each reign—the formal beginning or the actual one. Thus, 
for Vahram III Agathias’ procedure is the opposite of the one he follows for 
Shahpuhr I; he gives Vahram III four months, whereas formally his reign 
would count as one year. Noldeke (loc cit.) traced all the king lists to the same 
original, which he dated to the time of Chosroes I. Agathias’ list would be 
our earliest and only contemporary exemplar. In any case, his is the best of 
the lists that we have. I have not for the most part commented on the chrono- 
graphical problems; all individual cases are fully discussed by Nodldeke. 
Genealogy of the Sassanian dynasty: R.N. Frye, The Heritage of Persia (Cleve- 
land, 1963), Appendix 3. 

For a survey of the scanty remains of Sassanian literature, see O. Klima, in 
J. Rypka, History of Iranian Literature, English trans. (Dordrecht, 1968), 
chapter 1. Still very useful is the introduction to Christensen, L’Ivan?, con- 
taining a very full list and bibliography (to 1944) of all the principal surviving 
works and of all the main sources for the history of the period. This is still the 
standard work on Sassanian history, indispensable for any study of the period. 

*See Taqizadeh, in BSOS, 9 (1937), 128ff. 
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Still useful too is H. Rawlinson, The Seventh Great Orrental Monarchy (London, 
1876), which, though defective in its use of the Oriental sources, documents 
fully from the Greek and Roman authors. Of a more general nature are C. 
Huart, La Perse antique et la civilisation iramenne (Paris, 1925), R. Ghirshman, 
Ivan, English trans., Penguin Books (1954), and Frye, The Hentage of Persia. 
For the 3rd century — Gagé, Montée des Sassanides. For works dealing with 
the Persian-Byzantine relations during the period, see the bibliographical 
note in B. Rubin, Das Zeitalier Justinians, I (Berlin, 1960), 483, note 717. 
On Sassanian art: K. Erdmann, Die Kunst Irans zur Zeit der Sasamden (Ber- 
lin, 1943), and see also E. Porada, Ivan ancien, L’art a4 Vépoque préislamique, 
French trans. (Paris, 1963), A. Godard, L’art d’Ivan (Paris, 1962). For illustra- 
tions of the rock sculptures in particular, see R. Ghirshman, Ivan. Parthians and 
Sassanians (Paris, 1962). Christianity in the Sassanian Empire: J. Labourt, 
Le christiantsme dans l’empire perse sous la dynastie sassanide (Paris, 1904). 
Of general importance, especially for the Mazdakites: Pigulevskaja, Les villes. 

For Sassanian inscriptions, see now the Corpus Inscriptionum Iranicarum, 
pt. 3, Pahlavi inscriptions (London, 1957—) (texts). Further, E. Herzfeld, 
Patkuh, Monument and Inscription of the Early History of the Sasanian Empire, 
2 vols. (Berlin, 1924), Fr. Sarre and E. Herzfeld, Ivanische Felsreliefs (Berlin, 
1910). For Shahpuhr I on the Ka’ba of Zoroaster (Shahpuhr KZ), see Maricq 
in Syria, 35 (1958), 295 ff. (text, French translation, bibliography) ; also E. Honig- 
mann and A. Maricq, Recherches sur les Res Gestae Divi Saporis (Brussels, 
1953), M. J. Sprengling, Third Century Ivan: Sapor and Kartir (Chicago, 
1953), B. C. MacDermot, “Roman Emperors in the Sassanian Reliefs,’ ]RS, 
44 (1954), 76ff. For the inscription of Kartér on the Ka’ba of Zoroaster, see 
M.-L. Chaumont, “L’inscription de Kartir 4 la ‘Ka‘aba de Zoroastre’,” JA, 
248 (1960), 339ff. (text, translation, bibliography). 

On the Khvadhaynamagh tradition the basic work is still Th. Néldeke’s 
translation of Tabari, with full introduction, appendix on chronology, and 
copious notes. For Firdausi’s Shah-Nameh (the Persian national epic), which 
uses much Khvadhaynamagh material within a poetic and romantic frame- 
work, I have used J. Mohl’s translation (Le livre des rois, 7 vols. [Paris, 
1866—78]) ; for Eutychius (tenth-century patriarch of Alexandria), the edition 
of E. Pococke (2 vols. [Oxford, 1658/9]); for Hamza (tenth-century), that 
of I. M. E. Gottwaldt (2 vols. [St. Petersburg—Leipzig, 1844~48]); for Ta’alibi 
(eleventh century), that of Zotenberg. All other chronicles are fully documented 
in Christensen, L’Ivan?, Introduction. 

The Syrian and Armenian writers are also important, and sometimes vital. 
The Armenian sources are collected in V. Langlois, Collection des historiens 
anciens et modernes de l’Arménie, 2 vols. (Paris, 1867, 1869), and analysed by 
M. K. Patkanian, ‘‘Essai d’une histoire de la dynastie des Sassanides,’’ trans. 
E. Prud’homme, / A, Ser. 6, vol. 7 (1866), 101 ff. The Syriac chronicles are to be 
found in Chronica Minora, trans. I. Guidi, J.-B. Chabot, E. W. Brooks, 
CSCO, Scriptores Syri, Ser. III. rv, pts. 1-3 (Paris, 1903-05). The chronicle 
of Ps.-Joshua Stylites, trans. W. Wright (Cambridge, 1882), which goes as 
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far as the year 506, is important for Pérdz and especially Cavadh; see N. V. 
Pigulevskaja, La Mésopotamie du Ve au VIé stécle aprés J. Chr.: la chronique 
syniaque de Joshua le Stylite comme source historique, in Russian (Moscow— 
Leningrad, 1940). Later chronicles of value are by Michael the Syrian (twelfth 
century), trans. J.-B. Chabot, 4 vols. (Paris, 1899-1910), and Barhebraeus 
(thirteenth century), trans. W. Budge, I (London, 1932). All these sources 
present a version of events which runs counter to the official Persian one, and 
which is often the version of Persia’s enemies. It is very striking that Agathias, 
for all his protestations about his official source, sometimes agrees with the 
Syrian-Armenian tradition as against the Persian. 

All other sources are discussed fully by Christensen, L’Ivan?, Introduction. 
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It 
TEXT 


IV. 23.... 7 6 8& Zatrmpns Gdixds Te dv és TA WaAIOTA Kal PIAIPdvos 
Kal 6€us pév els dpytyv Kal mpoT Ta, Beads Se pos gpeida Kai ovy- 
yvouny, ef yév Kal &p’ Etépois AUTO TrpOTEpoV TOBe TO Gyos E€cipyaortau, 
OUK Exo oapds diricxupioacbair oti Se Badepiavov tov “Pwyaiwv év 
TH TOTE BACIAEA TIPOOTTOAEUHOAVTE of Kal elta veviKnpEVoY, 6 5é Cwypla 
tAcov TOvde TOV TPdTTOV ETILOPTIOATO, TTOAAT, YAPTUPOUCA 7) fotopia. 
8 Kal Taxa of TpwTioToI TdHv peTa THY Taphvaiav KaTdAvoty tis Tlep- 
O1Ki|s PaciAcias éErr1AaBopeveov, "Aptakdpns, pnuil, kai ZaTrapns, wlIape ye 
fotny &upe Kal ddikota&too, ef ye 6 yev Tov olxeiov SeotrétHv drrexTOvens 
TUPAVVIKT|Y Te Kal Bilolov Thy d&pxT\v KaTeKTHOATO, &Tepos SE Tinwpias 
TipSev oUtoo Seivijis Kal uvoous d&voo1wT&Tov. 


24. “Etrel 5€ yor O Adyos Sik Tév del TrapeyTitTévTwV MEpoLEvos, 
TraAL és “Aptagapny d&pixeto, Kaipdos av ein exttAnpouv vuv TO Trpdtepov 
eT YeApevov Kal Tdv épe€7is BaciAtwv émpvnoOfjvar. oUTos pty ov 
2€ cv te pu Kal Strws Kal dv|tiva tpdtrov thy KiSapiv &veSqoaTo, HSn 
Hol é5 TO cKpIBEes TrPOAgTynTal. Exeivo SE UOvov TrpcoVeinu dv én’ ats, 
as ETeoIv Uotepov oKTa Te Kal TpldKovTa Kal TrevtaKootois "AAeEkvSpou 
Tou Travu Tou MoxeSovos, ter&pto S& Eter Tis Oatépou "AAs§kvSpou 
tou Mapaias apxfis, Tis Ta&v Mepodv Bacilsias émAaBopéven TH *Apta- 
Eaon, kad’ Sv TrpoTepov &rrtyyeATOAI TpdTrOV, Sitjvuotai ypdvos év avi 
EviauTév trevrexaidSexa, Svoiv unvoiv évSeovtoiv. 2 SiadéxetTar Sé Td 
Kpatos Zatrwpns Exeivos 6 évaryéotatos, Kal SieBieo trpds TH Evi TpId- 
KOVTQA TOUS Tra&vTas éviavTOUS, TTAEioTa doa TOUS ‘Papatous AUuUave- 
yevos. 3 te yap Tov BaclAéa opdyv c&veAdv Kal ovSév STiovv KaAULA 
EoeoPai Siavooupevos, O SE d&ve TA Trpdow Eyaoper Kal 5) Thv Te peony 
TOV TrOoTANGv eSnwoe yopav Kai elta trv Epe€fis Exouevny, Kidikds Te 
EAnioato Kai Zupous Kal péxp1 THv KatrtraSoKdv éAdcoas EEaiciov TrATGos 
povwv KaTeipyaotal, as Kal TK onpayywSn Kai KoIAa ywpia Tdv év 
TOIS OPE! PPAYNAY Tois CHUACIY d&vaTTANPOUY Tv TreTTrTOKdTwV d&vEpC- 
Troov Kal pds icoTHTA gépElv TEV Adpeov Ta Sieotata Kai éavéyovta, 
Kal oUTw Kaéitrtrevery év auToIs Kal SiaBalvery dotrep é—’ SyaroU tas 
oxpwpelos. 4 ToUTov ev ov oiKkadSe atdis dprypévov Kal ov peTpioas 
Xproauevov ols doeBrjoas Eruyyavev, | GAA Trpds GAalovelav dobévTa 
TOAATY, citéTraucEey OUK és HOKpdY TOU MpUdyUaTos ’OSEvabos 6 TIaA- 
WUpnvos, Avnp apaviis véev Ta Trpdta Kal c&yvwotos, Tails S Latrapou 
Euupopais Kal ofs épacev em’ avs, yeyiotny &pdyevos S6€av kal roA- 
Aois Th v tré&Aau Evyypagéov &€Elapriyntos yeyevnuévos. 5 teOvnkdtos 
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II 
TRANSLATION 


[Flaying alive, says Agathias, was first introduced by 
Sapor I].... 


Sapor was very wicked and bloodthirsty, quick to anger 
and cruelty and slow to mercy and forgiveness. Whether he 
had made use of this terrible punishment against others pre- 
viously, I cannot be sure. But that he punished Valerian, the 
Roman emperor, in this way after taking him alive when he 
had made war on him and been defeated, many accounts 
testify. Indeed, the first rulers of Persia after the defeat of 
the Parthians, Artaxares and Sapor, were both wicked and 
abominable men, if indeed the one killed his own overlord 
and set up by force a usurper’s rule, while the other initiated 
such a dreadful punishment and terrible defilement. 


But my narrative, by a natural progession, has come back 
to Artaxares. It is time to fulfill the promise I made earlier, 
to record the kings who came after him. As for Artaxares 
himself, I have already told in detail his origins and how he 
assumed the throne. I will add only this about him—that 
Artaxares seized the throne of Persia 538 years after Alexander 
the Great of Macedon, in the fourth year of the other Alexander, 
the son of Mammaea, in the way that I have already recorded, 
and held it for fifteen years less two months. The wicked Sapor 
of whom I have spoken succeeded him, and lived on for 
thirty-one years more, doing great harm to the Romans. 
For, after killing their Emperor, and thinking that there 
would now be nothing to stop him, he advanced further, 
ravaged Mesopotamia and then the land adjoining it, and 
plundered Cilicia and Syria, and pressing on as far as Cappa- 
docia caused wholesale slaughter. Even the valleys and 
hollows of the mountain thickets he filled with corpses and 
levelled the spaces between the hills and flattened their pro- 
jecting summits; then he rode across them, traversing the 
mountain ridges as though they were level ground. When he 
came home again, far from showing restraint in his use of 
his ill-won gains, he was puffed up with pride. But it was not 
long before Odenathus of Palmyra put a stop to his arrogance. 
Odenathus was at first unknown and obscure, but won great 
fame as a result of the disasters he inflicted on Sapor, and 
many earlier historians wrote about him. 
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5é ToU Zatrwpou “Opyiodd&tns 6 Toutou Trais thv Baoilelav tTrapaAap- 
Bdver Kal SteBico v atti yoovov és 6 Ti EAcyKIoTOV EmlauTOV yao Eva 
Kal Ska THEpas Tis TUXNS c&rravaTo, WNndev OTIOUV Spdcas STroiov Kai 
és Adyou péepeobau uviuny, Kab& Trou Kal 6 Het Exeivov OUapapdavns, 
tplolv éteor BaciAsuoas. 6 6 dé vids 6 TouTOU GudMvULOS HEV Ty TH 
yeyevynkoti, émtoKalSexa Sé KaT& Thy Paoireiav yEevevnKev ETH. O SE 
Tpitos Otapapavns és Uijvas yev TEooApAS LOVOUS aTTEyeUOUTO Tis Bacl- 
Aelas, Deyav SE cack EreKANOn, OUK crreikds, Olual, oUSE aUTOUaTIS, Eous 
Tivos TraAaiou peTaoyav Kal tratpiov. 7 of yap Tdév Tlepodv Baot- 
Asis, Tyvika ptyiotov vos T&v TANoIOxwpwv KaGEAOIEV TrOOOTTOAEUT|- 
cavtes Kal Tijs éxelvoov ETIAGBoIVTO YoOpas, OUKETI LEV AVAIpOUO! TOUS 
tTTHMEVoUs, és 5E Qdpou atraywyty amavtas UTroTiWevtes Epicoiv Evol- 
Kelv te Kai dpoUv tiv SopidAwtov TAT GAA TOUS TrpOTEpOUS TOU | 
yévous fyyevovas oixtpétata KaTaAvovtes, of 5€ Tois opeTépols Traiol 
TIv Tis apis Tpoonyoplav crrovepovuol, UvTUNS, os EolKev, EKATI Kai 
KOUTroU CKal> Tis étrl TH Tpotraio weyadauyias. 8 érrei5t) ovv Kai TO 
TOV Zeyeotavasy vos Ovapapavn TH Toude tratpi eseS5ovAwrTo, eixdoTws 
&é&pa 6 Trois 2Zeyavoadk étrwvdyacto: SuvaTai yao Touto Ti “EAAtvov 
Qwvi| Zeyeotavey Bacileus. 


25. Towtou 5& 6&rtov Siapbapeévtos Napofis ev6us thy Baoileiav Eviau- 
Tos eV Era, UNol SE reve yeTHAGe. Siadeyetar 5€ thy d&pyiv “Opwio- 
Sats O trais Kal KAnpovoyel ToU TraTpdos OU UOVOV ToU KpdToUS, GAA 
Kai Tis TOU xpdvou icoppotrias. Kal yap Saupdoeiev &v Tis, STI 54 Exa- 
TEDW ETE! Te KAI UNO TOIs AUTOS TH Tis ApXi\s ETTIWEAEOTATA EYETPT|ON. 
2 GAAG ZaBop yeTa ToWTOUS él TAciotoVv doov Kai UTKIoTOV ypdvoVv 
&travato tis Baoileias, TocouTos tes! KPATIOAS, STIdcOIS Kal S1eBioo. 
ETL YAP AUTOV KUOUOTS Tis UNTPOs 1) HEV TOU BaolAsiou yévous Sia5oy7) 
EKGAEL TIPOS THY ApxTV TO TexOroduEVOV. Tv St Ta THv DSiveov &uqiBora 
és étroiav youny av d&roBaiev. 3 torydptor G&rravtes oi év TéAc1 GOAG 
TrpouTidecayv Kal yEepa Tois ucyois étri Ti Tpoayopevoe Tdv EcopEevoov. 
Kal Toivuy fyyov é5 uéoov KUOVoay itrtrov Kal as TrAnoIalitata | TpoEeA- 
foucav Tou TOKoU éKéAeUoV Te aUTOUS éT” AUTH TrpmTN YavTEevEeoOal, 
cirep @ovto EuvevexOfjvar. oUt yap dAiyais otepov fEépais yvaoeo- 
Par HyouvTo Ty Trpoppnoly és 6 TL xwpToe TaUTH Te elkdlerv TrapaTrAN- 
cies ExProeoba Kai 6Trdca o*ioiv emi TH &vVOpwmir~ Trpoayopeubein. & 
HEV oUV aUTois Eri TH frit YEUcvTEUTAI, OUK Exw cagds &tropryvacbar’ 
ou yap wor TO daKpiPés ToUTOU ye Trépt d&rtyyyeATOI TAY GAA’ OUTO 
EKACTA TIPOUBN, Otros Exeivois ETUyavev elpnueva. 4 yvdvTes Sé évOévde 
of GAAo1, as &yav Tois ucxyois SinkpiBwtar T& Tis TEXVT|S, TTOOUTPETTOV 
Kai éti TH yuvaio, atta goecba yvoiev, Sie€iévor. THv SE gnodvTov 
Gppeva traisa TexOryceoGai ov Et: €ueAANoav, GAA yep TH yaotpl TrepI- 
Gévtes THv KiSapiv dveitTrov BaclAéa TO EuBpuov dvdéyari Te drréxpivav 
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On Sapor’s death, his son Hormizd took over the throne, 
but held it only for a very short time. He enjoyed his good 
fortune for a year and ten days, without doing anything that 
has ever been recorded. The next king, Vararanes, who 
reigned for three years, was the same. Vararanes’ son had 
the same name as his father and reigned for seventeen years. 
Bur Vararanes III enjoyed the kingdom for only four months. 
He was called Segansaa; this was for a special reason, in ac- 
cordance with an old traditional custom. When the Persian 
kings defeat in war a large tribe among their neighbors and 
conquer the country, they no longer kill the conquered people 
but reduce them all to tributary status and let them live in 
the captured territory and cultivate it, save that they kill 
the former leaders of the tribe most cruelly, and give their 
own sons the title of their kingdom, to commemorate and 
glorify their pride in their victory. So since the tribe of the 
Segestani had been enslaved by Vararanes, the father of this 
King, his son was naturally called Segansaa, for this means 
in Greek ‘‘the king of the Segestani.”’ 


This King soon perished and Narses was the next to hold 
the throne, for seven years, five months. His son Hormizd 
succeeded him, and inherited not only his father’s kingdom 
but also the length of his reign. It is a surprising fact that 
each of them reigned for exactly the same number of years 
and months. But after them Sapor enjoyed his kingdom for 
by far the longest time, and his reign was as long as his life. 
For, while his mother was still carrying him, the royal succes- 
sion summoned the unborn child to the throne. It was not 
known whether the child would be a boy or a girl. So all the 
political leaders offered prizes and gifts to the Magi if they 
could foretell what would come to pass. So they brought out 
a mare in foal that was very near her time, and told them to 
prophesy first about this, as they thought the result would 
be. In this way they reflected that they could know in a few 
days how their prophecies turned out and could thus judge 
that whatever they prophesied about the woman would turn 
out in the same way. What they foretold about the mare I 
cannot say for sure, for I was not told all the details, except 
that everything came to pass exactly as they had predicted. 
The others, judging from this that the Magi were accurate at 
their craft, urged them to reveal what they thought would 
happen in the case of the woman too. And when they said 
that the child would be a boy, they waited no longer but held 
the crown over her stomach and proclaimed the embryo king, 
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TO &pti éextTuTrdev Kal Siwpyaveopévov, és dcov, olvar, Siettev EvSov 
T\péua Kal UiroTrc&AAcoGan. 5 ottw 5& TO d&qaves TH PUCE Kal &SnAov 
és TO PEBalov Te Kal dvapoAoynHEevov TH SoKroe peTaAAaBdvtes Sys 
ov Sitwaptov Tis éAtribos, GAA Kal Alay éruyov TOU OKOTIOU, TTOAA® 
TAEov Tv SoxnGevtov. tiktetal yap ouxK és yaxpdv 6 ZaBwpns ovv Ti} 
Baollsia, évvecler Te auTi Kai éyynpaoxel, és EBSounKovTA AUTH ETH 
SiavuoGevtos tou Piov. 6 Kata 5& Tov TétapTov Te Kal elkooTov Tijs 
Toude dpxiis EviauTov NiotBis t] TrOAIs UITd Tlépoais yeyévrtat, “Papatou 
uév TréAat | ottca KaTt}Koos, “loBiavol 5 Tou opdv Pacihéws Trapaddv- 
Tos Kai TrpoevEvou. év auTOIs yap S1jtrou Tois évSoTépw ywpilors tis Tep- 
olKijs émiKpateias “lovAiavou tou trpotépou ‘Pwyaiwv auToKpéTopos 
&Opdov Siapbapévtos auTos d&vayopevetar UTro Te THY OTpAaTHYdv Kai 
TOV OTpaTEUUaTwV Kal ToU GAAoU duiAou. 7 cre SE Tis dpyiis ouTA 
cGeti Kagiotapévns Kai TO&v Teayuctwov, dotrep eixds, TaparTopéveoy, 
Kal TouTa év uéon Ti} ToAspig, ovX olds Te Fv TK TrapdvTa év SéovTi 
oxoAaitepov Siadeivai. toryéptor d&rraAdAageioov tis év d0velx Kai Suope- 
vel yop Siaitns Kal povns Tuyeiv tis és Ta olkeia Eravddou O&rTov 
iguevos EuvOnxas tidetai dyevveis Kai c&oytpovas Kal étrofas péypi Kal 
vuv TH ‘Poopaiav Aupaiveobor TroAitela, TrepioTéAAay és T& Stricw KaIvOiS 
Opiois Kal UiroTevouEevos Tis oiKkelas dpyfis TO trepaitépw éxPaivov. 
8 T& pév OU KaT’ éKxeivo TOU KaIpoU EuvevexOEvTa TrOAACIs 75n THv TrpO- 
TEpwov Euyypagéwv fordpntar éuol 5 ot trepl tatta évSiaTpiPervy cyoAn, 
GAAG TOU TrpoTépou Adyou ExTéov. 


26. Meta yap ZaBwopnv *Apta€iip a&deApds dv atta Kai petacyav 
THS Paotrsias terrapwv étdv ypovov Kat’ aviv drreBio. & 58 vids 6 
Toutou, 2aBap Sé& Kal autos érekéxAnto, év éteor trévte TO olkeiov 
TiplOunoe Kpccros: év SitrAaotoo1 Sé ToUTwv Kal Trpds ye évl Etépw EvlauUToH 
Ovapapdvuns | 6 trais, Ss 51) Kai Keppacadk dvopdleto. 2 Td&v St To10v- 
Tov émrikAnoeov t attia H5n yor eipntar. Kal yep Kepuc vous Tuxdv 
7) xapas Urfjpxev érreovupia’ TtauTns 8 TH tratpl Tou Ovapapdvou Se- 
SovAaperns eikotes 6 Trois Thy étravuniav extrhoato, Ka0& Trou T1pdéTE- 
pov Kal trapa “Poopatois 6 pév “Agppixavds tuxdv, & St Peppavixds, 6 5é 
€€ c&AAou Tou yévous veviknuévou étrexAnOn. 3 émri towrois *lodryépdns 
6 2aBapou tiv TepoiwKhy fyevoviavy trapaAauBdver, 6 TroAUs Trapd 
“Peopatois Kai TrepiAcAntos. pacl yap ’ApkdSiov Tov BaciAta trpds TH 
Bavares yeyevnuévov Kal To& yet” aUToV, ods Th Tois d&vOparTroIS vEvd- 
Wiota, Siatattovta, Toute §1) pvAaki yproacfar Kai KndSeydvi érri 
Te TH Traisi OecoSoale Kai rao Ti ‘Pwpoixi) Koractéoe. 4 dSerou 
yap otros 6 Adyos Eri trAciotov év Hyiv & Today TH pvALH Trapaso- 
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designating by this name a creature just formed and shaped 
just enough I suppose to move about and kick a little inside. 
And so they changed what is naturally uncertain and un- 
known by their expectation into revealed certainty, yet even 
so, their hopes did not fail them; they actually achieved their 
aim, and even more than they had expected. For not long 
afterwards Sapor was born, at the same time as his kingdom, 
and he grew up with it and grew old with it, his life lasting 
for seventy years. In the twenty-fourth year of his reign the 
city of Nisibis fell to the Persians. It had long been subject 
to the Romans, but Jovian their own emperor yielded it and 
gave it up. For Julian the previous Roman emperor had 
suddenly been killed while actually in the interior of the 
Persian kingdom, and Jovian was proclaimed by the generals 
and the armies and the rest of the throng there. And since he 
had only just come to the throne, and affairs were naturally 


disturbed—and all this in the middle of enemy country too 


—he could not under these circumstances devote much time 
to settling the present situation. So in order to rid himself of 
the need to stay in a strange and hostile country and wanting 


nothing so much as to return home quickly, he made a shame- 


ful and disgraceful truce, so bad that it is even now harmful 
to the Roman state, by which he made the empire contract 
into new boundaries and cut off the outer parts of his own 
territory. What happened at that time has been recorded 
already by many earlier historians. I have no time to spend 
on these matters—I must take up my narrative. 


After Sapor, Artaxares his brother gained the throne and 
died after a reign of four years. His son, who was also called 
Sapor, ruled for five years. But his son Vararanes, called also 
Kermansaa, ruled for double this number, and one more year 
too. I have already explained about these titles. Kerma was 
the name of a people or perhaps a place, and after Vararanes’ 
father had conquered it the son naturally acquired the name, 
Just as in former days among the Romans also one man was 
called, for instance, Africanus, another Germanicus, and 
another from a different conquered people. After these Yazd- 
gard the son of Sapor took over the Persian rule. He is the 
one who is much talked about by the Romans. They say that 
when the emperor Arcadius was near to death and was set- 
tling the succession, as men do, he made this King the guardian 
and protector of his son Theodosius and of all the Roman 
state. This story is very widespread, and has been handed 
down by tradition from generation to generation over a long 
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eis Tois epe€fis Kal péExpt vUv Trap& Te Tois Aoyipols Kai TG Sty Trepia- 
youevos’ ypagi S€ tiv Kal Adyois iotopiKois ovK ofa eUpdv ToUTO 
pepduevov, ovdé Trap’ ols TuXov TA Tis “ApKaSiou TeAcuT|s c&treuvnudvev- 
Tal, OTI Ut) HOvov év Tois TIpoKoTrien TH ANTop1 Evyyeypauuévots. Kal 
oudév, olpou, Paupaotov Exeivov ptv Os TrAcioTa PeVabnKdTa Kal Tr&cav, 
as eitteiv, iotopiav d&vore§auevov Kal trhvSe trapadaPeiv thy d&orynoiv 
ETEOW TTPOTEPOV EKTrETTOVTNHEVTY, Eve SE QUTI|V UNSapdds Ett EAiv EACyIOTOAL 
eiSdta, | ef ye &pa St) Kal EAdqyiota. 5 aA’ exeivo Kal dAa PauPaTos 
&Eiov elvoar tyyouya, OT1 Sie€icov Ta Trepi TOUTWV OUK ATTAGSs oUTA TH 
Eyvoopéva S1é€eioiv, GAA’ étraivel TOv ’"ApKddiov Kal cirocepvuvel, cs 
&piorn xpnocpevov euBovAia. pnol yap auTov ov Alav d&yyxivouv elvan 
TH GAAA TrEPUKOTA Ev TOUT 57) LOVE OMpEVTIPN Te Kal TrEOUNPEOTATOV 
&trodedeixGo1. 6 Eyol 5& SoKxei 6 TouTO c&yduevos ov Ti] Trep~TH Spui} 
TOU BPouAEUYaATOS TO EVAOYoV Kpivelv, GAAG TO UVotepov doroBeBnkoT. 
etrel Trdds Av elye KAAGS avopi dOveiw Kal BapBadpew Kal yévous dpxovTi 
TTOAEHLOTaTOU Kal OTrws AUTG HETHV TrioTEds Te KAI SiKaloOUNTS Hyvon- 
YEved Kal TODOS ye TH Es OeOv TreTTAAYTNEVED Kal cAAOyvaopovl Ta IATATA 
Tapadsouvar; 7 ef Se pndév otiouv emi TH Bpéqer huceTnta, GAAG 
MELEVT|KEV 1) TOUTOU PaolAcia BeBaldtaTa Trpds TOU KnSeydvos MUAATTO- 
Wévn, Kal TauTa ETi UTTO Wald TIONVvoULEVOU, Exeivov Av UGAAOv Etralve- 
TEOV THis EUyVvapooUNns 7) “ApKddiov tou éyxelptatos. ToUTwV pév 
OUV EveKev, COS Tht) EKACTOS yuaUNs Te Kai dKxpiPelas Exo1, Se KpiveToo. 
8 6 dé “lodiyépSns eikoo1 trpds TH Evi BaciAevoas EviauToUs ovSEéVa Tre- 
TrOTE KATH “Pawpaiwv fpato tréAeuov ovde GAAO Ti KaT” avTdév c&yaol 
eSpacevy GAAG pevevrKev és cel eUvous Te dv Kal elpnvaios, cite OUT 
oupBday, cite Kal cos GAnGdds | geldoi Tou traisos Kal Tdv Kolvey Tis 
KnNSepovias voulpoov. 


27. “Exeivou 5& TebvnkoTos Ovapapdvns 6 vids Tpootds tijs &pyXiis 
eloBoAny pev Kata “Popatov tretrointar piAics 5& avTov Kal Upeipévaos 
tov év Tois Spiois Spuyeveov oTpaTHydv troooseEapéveov, 6 St O&TTov 
é&rrnAAcyn Kal é thy UtrtKoov étravijKev, oUTE TroCoTTOAEUT}OUS TOS 
TreAas OUTE GAAwS TiY Kapav olvauEevos. 2 eikoo1 5& KpaTijoas éviav- 
Tous Trapadibwo1 Thy Baoiiav *loSryepSy Satépe TH oikeloo traisi, © 
51) Xpovos év TH Pacireia Sinvwobn érddv EtrraxaiSexa Kal pnvddv S1)\Trov 
Tettapwv. 3 Tlepolns S& yet’ exeivov d&vaSeikvutar BaoiAes, d&vip 
TOAUNTIAs HEV cyav Kai piAoTTOAgUos Kal Trpds TO HEYOAOUPyov. Tis 
yvoouns cei TeTpaypévos’ Aoytoud && oteppd Kal BeBnkdt: oF pdAa 
Expfj10, GAA TrAEOV tiv év auT& Tou PouAevopévou Td BpacuVdpEvOV. 
4 &irdAode 57) ov Kata THv NepOoAitév émotpatevcas, o¥ TocoUTOV, 
olpau, Ti Pwoun Tadv Suopevdy, dtrdcov Ti olkofev dxooula Séov yap 
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period, and is current even today among both the educated 
and the ordinary people. But I do not know of its appearance 
in any record or history, not even in those which treat of the 
death of Arcadius, except for the works of Procopius the 
rhetor. This is not surprising—that he, who was so learned 
and had read the whole of history, so to speak, should come 
across this story also in some earlier writer, whereas I, who 
know so little—if indeed what I know can even be described 
as a little!—cannot find it. But this is what I find surprising, 
that when he tells the story he does not simply record what 
he knows, but praises and lauds Arcadius for his wisdom. 
He was not particularly sensible in other respects, he says, 
but in this alone showed himself to be shrewd and farseeing. 
In my opinion anyone who admires this is judging its good 
sense from later events, not from the first impulse of the plan. 
How could it be a good thing to hand over one’s dearest 
possessions to a stranger, a barbarian, the ruler of one’s 
bitterest enemy, one whose good faith and sense of justice 
were untried, and, what is more, one who belonged to an alien 
and heathen faith? And if we are to grant that he did no 
harm to the child, but that Theodosius’ kingdom was most 
carefully safeguarded by his guardian, even while he was still 
a babe at the breast, we ought rather to praise Yazdgard for 
his decency than Arcadius for the idea. On this subject, how- 
ever, let each man judge according to his opinion and his 
judgement. Yazdgard reigned for twenty-one years, without 
making war once on Rome or doing any harm against it. He 
remained friendly and peaceable for the whole time, whether 
by chance or because he really was thinking of the child and 
the common laws of guardianship. 


When he died his son Vararanes came to the throne and 
made an incursion against the Romans. But when the 
generals posted on the borders received him in a friendly and 
peaceable manner he soon gave up and returned to his own 
territory without making war on the people nearby or dama- 
ging the country in any other way. After ruling for twenty 
years he handed on the kingship to his son, Yazdgard II, 
whose reign lasted for seventeen years and four months. 
After him Peroz was proclaimed king, a man who was over- 
bold and fond of war, always prone to grandiose schemes. 
He had no firm or steadfast judgement—there was more 
boldness in him than forethought. He perished in a campaign 
against the Hephthalites, not so much because of the strength 
of the enemy, in my opinion, as from his own folly. He should 
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avtov Ev 1TH d&opoddi KaT& Thy troAeniav tTropeveoGar tas &Sr\Aous 
EmiBouAds TpodiacKotrouvtTa Kal guAaTTOVEvov, 6 Se AeAnOev EauTOV 
EvéSpais &Opdov trepitrecaov Kal BdGpois Kal SiwpuEiv, él wKioTov Tou 
TeSiou pds TO a&traTnAov pEeunKavnpevais, auUTOU Te EUV TH oTpATIE 
SiepOdon tet&ptw Kal elkootd tis Pactrsias Eviauts, Kal KaToAvel 
Tov Plov dKAgds, | &te S12) Ud THY Obvvev KaTeotpaTnynuévos’ Ovvvi- 
KOv yap yévos of NepOaditar. 5 OudcAas 5e 6 TouTou &eApds éErri tiv 
&pxtv d&vaBas ovdSév Tr paivetar &Eiagnyntov Spdacas TroAguoov Evexa 
Kal trapatdagewv, ou povov TH Trpos elvau Tous TpdTrOUS Kal f\TrIOS Kal 
Tepes Spuas dAdyous Kal Sucpeveias ov paAa Siaviotdpevos, AA’ STI 
Kal Bpayty étreBion ypovov TéTTapA yap aUTd Yovov ETN KATA Ti 
Baoireiav SiéS5papev. 6 Eri TtouTw Se KaBPddns 6 TMepdlou tév Tep- 
CIKGY TIPAyUaTWV KPATI\OOS TrOAAOUS Yev KaTa ‘Payaiwy TroAgNous 
SityveyKe, TOAAG SE KaTH PapBdapwv Tdv TreoGOIKOUVTwYV EoTHOE THdTrAIG, 
Kai xpdvov ovdéva TrapiKe Tapayais te Kai Kivbuvois EyKaAivSoupevos. 
7 Fv S& &pa Kal trpds TO UIrnKOoV ditnVvi\s Te Kal SuoTIGdoEUTOS Kai olos 
c&voKiveiy Ta KabeoTata &> Te Thy TroAiTiKhy Siartav Kalvoupyeiv Kal 
Tapatpéetreiy Ta raAGL EuveiBiopéva. AéyeTar Sé, ws Kal vdovov eto 
KOIVa Tois &vEp&o1 TrpoKeiobar T& yuvalia, OU KaT& Tov ZoKpdToUS, 
oluou, Kal TTAc&toovos Adyov Kal Thy év TH Adyoo KeKpULNEVHY dgéAEIAY, 
GAN’ WoTE TH TrpCOTUXOVTI eEciva Trpds fv &v EBEAO1 ywpeiv Kal Tris 
eUvijs petoAayyxavetv, ef Kal Etepw Taw Euvoikotoa Kal dtroKexpipévn 


érvyave. | 


28. Kai toivuv Baya touTo évvduws éEnuaptdveto, yoAetraivévToov 
TEPIPAVedSS TV SuvaTdsy Kai ouK dvekTov Tyoupéveov Thy &tiplav. &AA’ 
oUTOs yap auTd 6 Oeoyds éErriBouATis Te Kal KaToAUoEWs altia@TtaTos 
yéyovev. Ttoryapto: Evugpagdpevor Gtravtes Kai Siavactdvtes Kadon- 
povoi ye auTov Tis &pyiis TH éEvdexatoo Tavrns éviauTd Kai és TO Tijs 
AnOns EuB&AAovo1 ppoupiov. 2 Td Se Tis BaolAeias KpéTos HET&yoUCIV 
emi Zapaogny, Mepdlou xal autov traisa yeyevnuévov Kai &AAws trpad- 
THTOs TE Kal Sikaioouvns d&piota Exeiv SoKouvta. ow Te MovTo KaAdds 
avTois é&rravta Kateipycotai, as é€dv TO Aomrov év etKoAia Te Kal 
Paotavn troArteveobou Kai Bioteverv. 3 GAA’ 6 KaBddns ov« és pakpdy 
dtrodpacas, cite tis yauetiis ata EvAAaBopévns tou SdAou, o¢ TpoKé- 
TOs pro, Kail TOV Uirép éxeivou BdvaTrov WrreAOeiv EAouEevns, ete Kal 
GAAw xpnoduevos TpdTre, aTroSpdoas Sé otv Syoos Kal UirexBas ToU 
Seonwtnpiou, myxeTo Trap& Tous Nep@aAitas Kai yivetor tov éxelvoov 
Baoiréws iketns. 46 58 tas d&tdKTous poTras Tis TUXNS SiavonodpeEvo- 
TrpocleTo ye AUTOV UGAG evpEvdds Kal SieTéAe: Tapnyopdyv Kal Trapaipous 
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have looked ahead for hidden traps, and taken precautions, 
if he was to pass through the enemy country in safety, but 
instead he was taken by surprise and fell into an ambush— 
ditches and trenches dug as a trap over a wide area of the 
plain. He perished there with his army in the twenty-fourth 
year of his reign, and ended his life in dishonor, outgeneraled 
by the Huns (for the Hephthalites are a Hunnic people). 
Valash his brother came to the throne, but did nothing of 
note so far as wars and campaigns are concerned, not only 
because he was mild and gentle of character and not quick 
to undertake attacks and hostilities without good reason, but 
because he only lived for a short time after this. He only 
reigned for four years. After him Cavades the son of Peroz 
ruled over Persia, carrying on many wars against Rome 
and winning many victories over the neighboring barbarians 
and so wallowing in trouble and danger that he let no oppor- 
tunity goby. Toward his subjects, too, he was harsh and un- 
yielding, ready to upset the established order, introduce 
revolutionary measures into the political life and set aside 
long-practiced customs. It is said that he actually made a 
law according to which women were to be available to men 
in common—not, I am sure, according to the argument of 
Socrates and Plato, or for the hidden benefit in their pro- 
posal, but so that anyone could consort with whichever one 
he liked, and have intercourse with her, even if she was ac- 
tually living with another man and set apart for him. 


These sins were being committed frequently, with full 
legality, and the leading men showed their displeasure openly, 
for they thought the disgrace unendurable. For this law was 
more than anything else responsible for Cavades’ being at- 
tacked and deposed. They all rose up and plotted against 


him, cast him from his throne, and flung him into the fortress 


of Lethe, in the eleventh year of his reign. They transferred 
the royal power to Zamaspes, who was also a son of Peroz, 
and who gave the impression of having a calm and fair dis- 
position. In this way they imagined that they had ensured 
that for the future they could spend their lives and conduct 
their affairs in peace and quietness. But Cavades soon escaped. 
Either his wife helped him in the plan, as Procopius says, 
and chose to face death on his behalf, or he was helped in 
some other way. At any rate, he escaped, got out of the 
prison, and went to the Hephthalites, going as a suppliant 
to their king. The latter reflected on the uncertain vicissitudes 
of fortune and received him with great cordiality. He tried 
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WEVvOS TIS YYMUNS TO d&vicpEevov, TA pEv TIOOTA Oootreia Te cyabA Kai 
TWAPAIVESEL TIPOS TA UEivoVa TO PPOVOUV dvAPPwVVUON Kal TrPds ye 
tparréln | Saupirei Kai pidotnoig Gaya tTpoTevopévy Kai épeotpion TI- 
piais Kai ToUToIs St) Graco Tois eis piAo€eviav tpoyxelpoTatois: SAlyoo 
Sé Votepov Kai Thy Suyatépa KaTeyyua& Trpds yauov TH Eéven Kal otpa- 
Tlav AUTH Trpos THY KaBOSoV crroxypdoav Trapadous EoteiAev atibis, Td 
Te &vTIoTATOUV KaBeAOUVTaA Kal THY TrpoTépav EUSaiLoViav d&vaKTnod- 
yevov. 5 etrel SE TrepuKao! TrOdOs Td&vaVTIA TrOAAGKIS GULMUPEOOAI TOIS 
a&vOpotrois al Tov SoKnOevtwv exBaoeis, ToIovde Ti Kai TOTe EUvEB, Kal 
TEPOS THY Ep’ EKATEPA HoTITY TE Kai Kivnoty etl TTOAAGD TO SiaAAdTTOVTI 
© ToU KaBdadou Bios éroAavrevOn, Kal TauTa év yodve weTpinw. 6 é& 
HEV yap PaolAéws TrooTepov UTrOSikos yéyove kal Seouatns, d&raAAayeis 
5é Tihs elpktijs puyas Kai yéTorKos Kal ikétns, & 5é ikétou Kai Eévou Kndeo- 
TS Paoirews Kai oikeioTatos: eubUs Se KaTeAPoov cis Ta Tré&eTpIA AON 
&velAnp|e TAA Thy &oxt\v Troveov exTds Kal KivdUveov, Wotreo OVSapds 
QUTTY apnpnuévos, GAA’ eUpov Et1 oyoAd&louvoay Kai olov éxSeyouévny. 
7 6 yap Zayaoons Exdv dréotn Tou @dKou Kai pebcivar La&AAOV Eyveo 
THv Paotreiav, TEeTTAPAS EvIaUTOUS Tobeis Ev aT, Kal dtrayopEetoal 
HEV TO YAUPOUEVED Tijs WuXiis Kail PiAcSofouvTi, Td SE Strpaynov Evv 
TH Goparel avOcAeobar kai troovAaBe thy dvdyKnv f esBouAia. 8 6 
Se KaBadns éyxparis yeyevnuévos trAgov 7) tpotepov és ToidKovta éé-| 
pous EviauTous Siéueive Tis Yovapyixijs Suvacteias Eyduevos trods Tois 
EvSexa Tois TPOTEPOIS, GS TecoapdKoVTA Trpds TH évi TOUS EUuTravTas 
Kaveotavai, OTrocous év AUTH EtreBicn. 


29. TO pév otv axpiBés Tédv em’ aUTO TpdOTepdv Te Kal Uotepov 
OULTTEDOVTOOV TSN ToIs Ta&AGI Gogois Ev ioTopias BiextreTrdévNnTaI TPdtreo” 
O SE Tois LEV TrpoTEpoIs TrapEiTal, &E1ov 5 oluar yiryveooxeiv Kal érion- 
unvacdai, KaAov dv ein Trpocobeivar. 2 Sauudoeie yao &v tis, STI SH 
KAT’ EKEIVO TOU KOIpOU Trap& Te ‘Pawpatiois Kal Tlépoais traparrAroia 
atta ouvedGciv EuveBn, Homep avtopdtws év éxaTtépa TOAITEIA KATE 
TOV KPATOUVTOOV EvavTias TIVOS TrepIpOpas évoxndons. ~Aaylotou yap 
EuTrpooVev ypdvou Kai Zrveov 6 ‘Popaiwv Baotreus 6 “loaupos, os 51) 
Trpanv TapacioxwSioeos étravoudleto, Urd “IAAoU te Kai BaolAloKxou 
Kal Koveovos émiBourevbeis, cuvepyovons és Ta pucAiota Kal Bnpivns, 
EKTrETTTOOKE Tis Apis Kal EeAAatar Kai pdAis és thy "loaupiav é&rreowOn: 
TAY GAA’ EttavijKevy atibis é5 Ta Bacideia Kai BaoiAioxov tov tupav- 
vijoavtTa ou Ago 7) Eteo1 SUO KaPEAdV Kal TOU OXNMATOS apEAdUEVOS 
SieteAel TaAIY ExopEvos Tis &oxis Kai ré&vta Siatdttov, ovK emi TWrAci- 
OTOV LEV XPOvov, év AUT 5é Guws arreBioo. 3 KaTa TavTOV SE Kal 
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constantly to soothe and calm his distress of mind, at first 
with friendly talk and advice designed to strengthen his mind 
and bring it to its senses, and with elegant banquets and fre- 
quent hospitality, and gifts of costly garments and all that 
is most suited to the reception of guests. And shortly after- 
wards he gave his own daughter to be betrothed to his guest, 
and bestowing upon him a force large enough to bring about 
his restoration he sent him back to destroy his enemies 
and recover his former prosperity. And as the outcome of 
men’s expectations is often distorted to the very opposite, 
something of the kind happened on this occasion too. Cavades’ 
life oscillated in the balance from side to side, with a vast 
difference between, and in a short space of time. From being 
a king he became a defendant and a prisoner. On his escape 
from prison he became an exile, an alien, and a suppliant. 
From being a suppliant and a stranger, the kinsman and 
close friend of the king. And as soon as he returned to his 
own country he recovered his throne without trouble or 
danger, just as if he had never lost it but had found it empty 
and as it were waiting for him. For Zamaspes gave up the 
throne of his own free will and decided to yield up the throne 
after enjoying it for four years, to renounce the motives of 
ambition and glory and prefer a safe obscurity. In this way 
common sense forestalled the inevitable. Cavades became 
more powerful than before, and remained in control of the 
royal power for thirty years in addition to the eleven previous 
ones, so that his reign totalled forty-one in all. 


The details of what happened during the first and the 
second parts of his reign have been treated already in the 
form of history by earlier scholars. It is appropriate, how- 
ever, to add something which has been omitted by earlier 
writers but which I think deserves pointing out. It is a sur- 
prising fact that very similar happenings occurred at that 
time in Rome and in Persia, as though in each state a hostile 
wind had fallen upon the rulers of its own accord. Only just 
before this Zeno the Isaurian, the Roman emperor, who was 
formerly called Tarasicodissa, also lost his throne, as a result 
of plots by Illus, Basiliscus, and Conon, with considerable 
help from Verina also. He was driven out and managed to 
escape to Isauria. But he returned to his kingdom again, 
killed Basiliscus who had usurped his throne for only two 
years, took the royal power and continued once more on the 
throne, conducting all affairs—not for long, however, though 
he kept the throne until his death. At the same time Nepos, 
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Tos 6 THs “Eotrépas BaclAsUs | dpoiais 7] Kal pelCooiv dpiAnoe cunopais. 
Uiro yap “Opéotou gevoKiobels Trepeuyev ék Tis “ITaAlas, d&roBeBANkeos 
yev Thy GAoupyida, ouKeT SE auTy c&vtavelAeto, GAA’ Ev id1cTaIS TeE- 
Adsv SiepGcon. 4 ots dpa ev TH TOTE UETAPOAdS TrapaAdyouS KATé 
Tov Kpatiotov Suvdyewy ouveASeiv EuvnvéxOn. Cntouvtov pév ovv Thy 
toutwov aitiav of tas Tdv &dHAwV dvuiyveverv dpyas eiPiopévor Kail 
AeyeTwoav Sotroias Kai BovuAoivTo, éyol S€ Tis TrpOTEpAS EKSpoUTs Kai 
aueis ueTOANTrTEov. 5 TebvnKOTos yap tou KaBddou xat& 1d TréyIrTOV 
ETOS Tis “lovotiviavou Tapa “Pwpaiois Baoireias Xoopdéns 6 tréev 6 
Kae’ has Siadéeyetar Thy Tatpwav apy, Kai Twempaye TrAdiota é00 
Kal peyloTa, dv Evia yev TpoKxotriw TH Artopl Tpoavayéypatrtal, Tdv 
5é Aormrédv Eyoi ye Ta yEv cipntar Sn, Ta SE dxoAoUOws elonoetar. 6 dds 
&v Se TO Euvexés TOV ypoveov TeAewrata SiapuAayGein, tooouTov épds 
TIpOs TO Trapdy, ds é> OKT TE Kai TecoApaKoVTA EvlaUTOUS TOU KPaTOUS 
EXOUEVOS TTOAAaS c&ve5t\oaTO viKas, Kal yéyovev Stroios otra TrpdTEpOV 
GAAos Tdv Tapa TlEpoais PeBaotrAeuKOToV dvadéSexTa, ef ye TH Travti 
EKaoTH OuUyKpivoito, oudé ef KUpov eitroi tis &V TOV KapBUoou ovde 
Aapeiov <tov> “Yoté&otren, ovSé uty ZépEnv éxeivov, tov immnaAatov 
uev Serkvuvta Thy PaAattay, év S€ Tois Speot vauTIAAduEvov. 7 TAT 
GAAA TolouTOS ye wv, ciKAets ye AUTO T] TOU Biou KaTaoTpoPT) yéyove 
Kal oiktp& Kal Tév pBacdvTwv &AAOTpIO|TéTH. ETUyyave eV yap év 
TO TOTE AUMi Ta KapdSovyia don és Kounv Oapavddyv Sic Thy Tou Bépous 
@pav Kal Thy Tdév TOTrwv evKpaciav peTaBds te Kal évSiarToopevos. 
8 Maupixios 5& 6 TlawvAou, UTrd TiPepiou Kwvotavtivou tol ‘Papatov 
Bacirtws apyelv Tv KATA Thy Eo TAyUdTwV TrpooTeTaypEvos, éoéBoirev 
&Opoov és thy “Apfiavnviy xapav, TedcoiKov ovoav Ti Tis Kans 
Trepioikid1 Kal c&yxitepyovar Kal Sita ovK dvler Sqdv G&rracav dqelddds 
Kal Anilopevos. trepaibeis SE Ta Aeifpa tou Zipya trotapyoU ava Té 
TrPOGw ETL Excoper Kal TH Ev Troolv éAenAcTel Kai évettiptTrpa. 9 oT SE 
aUuTOU apSnv atravta KaTaotpepopévou Kai EuyKuKdvtos 6 Xoapons, (ov 
Topp yap Tv, GAA’ doov dpbeioay Sn Sedo8ar Tv PAdya) ovK ivEyKE 
THY Owiv Tou TroAgiou trupds, étrel UTTTo TPOTEPOV EwpdxKeEl. TOLycpTOI 
aldoi te Kal Sée1 KaTateTTAnyuevos ote d&vTeEter ote TWvETO’ GAA 
TOIS TTPODTTEGOUG! TEPA TOU YETpioU TrEpIAAynoas Kai olov CTTELDT]KOS 
Tais EAtrioly AUTIKA voow fAw Uird Sucbuulas Servi) te Kal &vnkéoTo. 
10 Kal tofvuv popddnv d&yGeis peta Téxous TrOAAOU els Tce év zeAeuKkela 
Kal Ktnoipdévtt Bacideia Kal puyiy tiv d&vaxopnotv troinodyevos ovK 
és WOKpav KaToAvE! TOV Biov. | 
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too, the Western emperor, met with similar or even greater 
misfortunes. Deceived by Orestes, he fled from Italy. He lost 
the purple; nor did he recover it, but died a private citizen. 
In this way then the most powerful rulers at that time met 
with extraordinary reversals. Let those who are accustomed 
to track down the origins of obscure things look for a reason, 
and let them say whatever they like; I must go back to the 
place where I digressed. 

Cavades died in the fifth year of the reign of Justinian over 
the Romans, and Chosroes the Great of our own day inherited 
his father’s throne. His achievements have been many and 
great; some of them have been recorded already by Procopius 
the rhetor, and of the rest I have mentioned some already and 
will describe others in what follows. But in order to preserve 
complete chronological continuity I will say this much at the 
moment, that during his forty-eight-year tenure of the king- 
dom he won many victories; he became a king such as no 
other Persian king has ever been before, to compare him 
with them all singly, not even if anyone were to mention 
Cyrus the son of Cambyses, or Darius the son of Hystaspes, 
or even the famous Xerxes who made the sea passable for 
horses and sailed on the mountains. Yet, though he was a 
king of this stature, the end of his life was humiliating and 
pitiful, very different from what had gone before. At that 
time he happened to have crossed to a village of the Thanani 
in the Carduchian mountains and to be spending some time 
there because of the summer heat and the temperate climate 
of the place. But Maurice the son of Paul, who had been ap- 
pointed to lead the forces in the East by Tiberius Constantine 
the Roman emperor, suddenly invaded Arzanene, which 
bordered and adjoined the land surrounding the village. He 
engaged in continual merciless plundering and devastation of 
the country. He crossed the stream of the river Zirma and 
kept advancing, ravaging and burning all before him. Thus 
he was causing utter confusion and devastation, and Chos- 
roes, who was near enough for the flames to be discernible, 
could not bear the sight of the enemy’s fires, for he had never 
seen this before. He was overcome by shame and fear; he did 
not go out to meet the enemy, or make any defense; instead, 
he took his present situation too much to heart, and, as it 
were, having fallen into despair, he was immediately seized, 
in his depression, by a terrible and fatal disease. He was 
carried back in great haste to the palaces in Seleucia and 
Ctesiphon, and after making his retreat a flight he soon after- 
wards died. 
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30. "AAA& yap otk olSa Svtiv& ye TPOTIOV 7] TOU Adyou gopa Trapa- 
AaBovoa Kai TH a&Eiaydoto, ofou, Td&v tmpcewv HSouevn és Tdde 
Tyyaye Trpotreteias, aos TX Ev YEO~ UTrepBavTA TOV TOppwTAaTO ETTILVT|O- 
G7val. oUKOUV éTreldt] vUV you Etréyveov Stro1 agiypuar Kal Sbev E€EBny, 
EKEIVA YEV EATEOV TrpOs TO Trapdov, EV TOIS OiKEloIs cavaypagnodoyEeva 
Xpovois: EtTravtEw Se avis és TO Euveyes Kal dKdAoufov TdHv TrpoTepoov. 
2 1) Te yao Tov Tlepoixdsy Baoirewv Siadoyx7 Kal 6 Tdv eviauTdv KaTa- 
Aoyos Kai ovAANBSnv paval arav por TO étrnyyeAuevov EuveTteAéoOn. 
oluar S& c&yav GAnOf) TauTa Kabeota&val Kal és TO dkpiBes ExtreTTOvNuEva, 
ws 51) & Tdv Tlepoikdv PiBAwv vEeTaANnplevta. 3 Lepyiou yap Tou 
Eounvews exeloe yevouévou Kal Tous TOV BaoclAiKdv drropvnpoveupatov 
ppoupous te Kal Emiotadtas yetadouvai of Tis trepi TaUTA ypagiis 
EKAITTAPTIGAVTOS (TTOAACKIS Yap AUTOV & TOUTO TrpoTpEyas ETUyKAvoV), 
TrpoabEvtos SE Kai Thy aitiav, as ovK aAAoU Tou xdpiv Cntoin Tdvbe 
TUXElv 7) GoTte Kal Trap’ TUiv ave&yparta écecfal Ta o—ioiv EyveocuEé- 
va Kal Tipia, Traptoxov evOus eU ye TrolouvTes Exeivol, OUK Gyapi TO 
XpTua efvor tyoupevor, GAAG Kal Trpds evKAgias Tois opdv Baoievotv 
Eoouevov, ef yeAAotev Kal Trapa “Panpaiors | ylyvooKeobal, Otroioi te 
yeyovaoi Kal oTrd001, Kai Stress T) TOU yévous aUTOIS étTroctowoTal T&EIS. 
4 AaBPav otv 6 Zépy1os Ta Te SvOYaTA Kal ToUs ypdvous Kai THv ét” 
QUTOIS YEYEVNMEVOOY TX KaIpIOTEpA Kai YETABOAcdV etKdoUws eis THY 
“EAAGSA poviy (tv yap 1 épunvéwv &piotos atravtev Kal olos Um’ av- 
tou Xoapdou Saupaleofau, dos év ExaTepa TroAITela TK TrpwTEIA Aayoov 
THs ETIOTHUNS), cikOTws OW dxpiIBeoTaTHY TroINadpEVvos THY PETAMPACLY 
CTEKOPIOE TE HOL GTrAVTA PdAA TOTES Kal MIAics Kal TrooUTpEWe Siavverv 
Thy aitiay, ép’ ATrEep aUTE Kai TrapelAnge. Kal Toivuyv Sijvuotar. 5 dorte 
ei Kal TpoKxotricn 16 Arytop1 Evia Tédv Eri KaBdSy donyndévtev Etépos 
arnyyeAtai, GAA’ twiv dKoAouentéov tois Tlepoixois yelpoypdqots 
Kai Tév Ev AUTOIS PEpoPeveov ws GANOeoTépwv avTIANTTTEOV. ToOUTOU 51) 
ouv TWiv TOU Trévou TeAcwWTaTA éeipyaonévou, pépe Trpds aUTHY avOs 
ETTAVvICONEV TI THs iotopias Euvéyeiav.... 
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I do not know how the flow of my narrative has caught me 
up like this. In its pleasure at these stirring events it has 
driven me to such impetuosity that I have gone on to what 
lies a long way ahead, passing over what comes in between. 
So, as I have now at any rate realized the point I have reached 
and the point from which I started, I must leave this topic 
for the present, to relate it in the appropriate place. I will go 
back to my continuous narrative at the point where I left off. 
I have completed the list of Persian kings and the chrono- 
logical table and, to put it briefly, I have fulfilled the whole 
of my promise. It is my belief that this is quite true and 
accurate, since it was translated from the Persian books. 
When Sergius the interpreter went there he asked the offi- 
cials in charge of the Royal Annals to give him access to the 
records (for I had often urged him to do this). He added his 
reason—that his sole purpose in wanting this was so that 
their affairs could be recorded by us also and become known 
and honored. They agreed at once—rightly—thinking the 
idea a good one. It would actually bring credit to their kings, 
they thought, if the Romans too knew what they were like 
and how many they were, and how the succession of their 
dynasty had been preserved. So Sergius extracted the names, 
the chronology, and the most important happenings in their 
time, and translated all this most skillfully into Greek (for 
he was the best interpreter, admired by Chosroes himself as 
having the highest possible reputation for learning in both 
states). So it was to be expected that he made a very accurate 
translation, and he gave it all to me in a most conscientious 
and friendly way, and urged me to make good the reason for 
which he had procured it. This has been achieved. So if Pro- 
copius the rhetor has a different version of any of my account 
of Cavades, we ought still to follow the Persian writings, and 
prefer their account as being the more nearly true. So now 
that I have fulfilled this task in great detail, come now, let 
us return to the point from which I digressed.... 
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120.16f. [Duration of Ardashér’s reign. Reign of Shahpuhr I, his campaigns. 
Hormizd I, Vahram I, Vahram II, Vahram III, Narseh, Hormizd II, ac- 
cession and reign of Shahpuhr IT. Jovian yields Nisibis to Persia. | 


120.16: éxeivo S& Udvov TrocoGEinu ... 

For Ardashér, cf. I1.26, p. 86.155f. It is unlikely that Agathias found this 
date in a Greek source, for the change of government in Persia passed 
relatively unnoticed, at least in surviving writers, despite Ps.-Mos. Chor., 
IJ.69 (Langlois, II, 116): “histoire de cette Epoque est écrite par un grand 
nombre de Perses, de Syriens et de Grecs.’’ The only date to be extracted 
from the brief notices of Dio Cassius (LXXX.3) and Herodian (VI.2.6f.) 
is that the first news of Ardashér reached Rome in the fourteenth year of 
Alexander Severus (i.e., A.D. 234/5. See Herodian, VI.2.1). I have pointed out 
in CQ, N.S., 14 (1964), 82f., that the passage from Zonaras, XII.15, cited 
by Boissevain in his edition of Dio, ad loc., comes in fact from Agathias via 
Syncellus. 

The figure 538 is not reconcilable with Agathias’ figure of 270 years for 
the Parthians (p. 86.150). He seems to think that the ‘‘Macedonians’’ 
ruled for 293 years (p. 84.142, see p. 103f., supra); but 293 plus 270 is 563, 
not 538. The 538 years is a Seleucid date, found in Syrian sources—e.g., 


Jacob of Edessa, Brooks, 212: anno 538° Graecorum ... stetit subito et 
praevaluit regnum ultimun Persarum ...; Elias of Nisibis, Brooks, I, 26: 
<secundum computum Jacobi Edesseniy ... Anno 538° Alexandri coepit 


initinm regnt Persarum filiorum Sasan; Barhebraeus, Budge, I, 95 (cf. Lewy, 
“Le calendrier perse,’’ Ortentalia, 10 [1941], 1f.). It was certainly known 
in Persia (see supra, on p. 86.150, and S. H. Taqizadeh, ‘‘Some Chronolog- 
ical Data relating to the Sasanian Period,’’ BSOS, 9 [1937], 125ff., idem, ‘‘The 
Early Sasanians,”’ BSOS, 11 [1943], 6ff.). Thus the Book of Mani synchro- 
nizes the second year of Ardashér with the year 539 of the Babylonian era 
(which began 311 B.c.); the Acts of the Persian martyrs synchronize A.s. 
799 with 261 of the Persian era, which leads back to 538 exactly (G. Hoff- 
mann, Ausztige aus syrischen Akten persischer Martyrer (Leipzig, 1880], 78). 
And Tabari places the “‘springing’”’ of Ardashér 523 years after the rule of 
Alexander in Babylon. (Néldeke, 1; see Taqizadeh, in BSOS, 11 [1943], 24). 
The Seleucid era was in use in Persia during the Sassanian period, and 
Birini (supra, p. 105) assumes that learned Sassanians would have known 
the true figure. But Agathias, as Néldeke remarks, surely got his 538 years 
from a Syrian source, not from his Persian material where he would not 
have found the synchronization with Alexander Severus: compare Jacob 
of Edessa, loc. cit.: anno 7° (sic) Alexandri filii Mammaeae. 
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Thus Agathias seems to be clearly dating the reign of Ardashér from 
A.D. 226, and not 223 or 224, the year in which he killed Artabanus; con- 
trast Tabari’s statement that the reign was reckoned ‘“‘vom Fall des Arda- 
wan” (Néldeke, 21). The date 226 would represent the beginning of the 
Persian year in which Ardashér was crowned or conquered Ctesiphon—cf. 
Taqizadeh, in BSOS, 11 [1943], 22, and Lewy, op. cit., 45f. He was actually 
king of Stakhr as early as 208 (inscription of Shahpuhr I at Shapar, cf. 
R. Ghirshman, in Revue des arts astatiques, 10, No. 3 [1936], 127-28). 

Even if I am right in suggesting that the 538 years derive from a Syrian, 
not a Persian, source, its value as a calculation of the dates of Ardashér is 
hardly diminished. Néldeke and Taqizadeh reckon the early Sassanian 
chronology from 226, whereas W. B. Henning proposes dating Ardashér 
(and with him the dependent reigns of Shahpuhr I, Hormizd I, Vahram I, 
as well as the death of Mani, whose dates are central to this problem) from 
a base year of 223. See Henning, in Asta Major, 6 (1957), 117, and cf. 
tbid., 3 (1952), 196f. Taqizadeh’s datings, from the year 226, are set out in 
BSOS, 9 and 11, and in Asia Major, 6. The striking agreement of Agathias 
with the third-century testimony of Mani as well as with the later Syriac 
sources makes his evidence here hard to reject—see A. Maricq, ‘Classica 
et Orientalia 5. Res Gestae Divi Saporis,” Syria, 35 (1958), 347-48. 


120.17f.: "AAe§xvSpou Tou tré&vu TOU MaxeSdévos ... 

Niebuhr, note ad loc., supposes that Agathias has made a mistake in 
thinking that the ‘“‘era of Alexander’ referred to a date in the life of Alexan- 
der the Great when in fact it began only in 312 B.c., after his death. But 
the Seleucid era, beginning in 312, the date of Seleucus’ return to Babylon, 
was commonly called the “‘era of Alexander,’ and Agathias is merely 
following the convention: see, e.g., Chronicon Maroniticum, Chabot, 41 
and esp. 43: aerae Alexandri, quae incipit ex quo regnavit primus in Syria, 
gut est Seleucus Nicator. 


120.18: = tet&ptop Sé éver ... 

Cf. p. 86.2f.: Avixa te ‘Popaicov medyyara td *"AAcEdvSpou TH Mauatas tradi 
eretaxato .... Cf. Taqizadeh, in BSOS, 11 (1943), 9: the date should be 
the fifth year. Agathias, or his source, has failed to calculate from the 
zero year. 


120.20f.: Siqvuotai xpdvos év avri ... 

See Taqizadeh, in BSOS, 11 [1943], 17, for all the sources for the duration 
of Ardashér’s reign. Agathias agrees with Tabari’s second version (Néldeke, 
22); other sources for the same figure—BSOS, 11 (1943), 18. It is certainly 
the correct one—see Henning, in Asia Major, 6 (1957), 108 and 116 (though 
Henning’s remark that this duration is guaranteed by its appearance in 
sources ‘'so far apart in the tradition” is merely a typical example of the 
failure to realize Agathias’ real place in the tradition; he is in fact very 
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closely related to Tabari via the Khvadhaynamagh, no matter how far re- 
moved they are from each other chronologically). There are four possibilities 
for the base date from which this duration was calculated, according to the 
peculiarities of the Persian calendar (supra, p. 117)—a) the beginning of 
the Persian year in which Ardashér killed Artabanus, i.e., September 27, 
223, b) the actual death of Artabanus, April 28, 224, c) the official date of 
Ardashér’s coronation, 1.e., September 26, 226, d) the real date of Ardashér’s 
coronation, April 6, 227, on Taqizadeh’s calculations. See Henning, of. cit., 
108. 


120.22: Shahpuhr I: 6 évoryéotatos 

A very hostile account, continuing and expanding the view of Shahpuhr I 
which Agathias has already expressed (p. 120.1f.), where he calls him 
&5ixds Te ... Kal piaipovos, because of the flaying of Valerian—see infra. 
Suolahti (in Studia Onientalia, 13 [1947], 5), indeed, advances this section 
as evidence of the one-sidedness of the Annals. But this is a basic misunder- 
standing of Agathias’ source. We should expect Shahpuhr’s cruelty to be 
commended in the Persian tradition, as befits the tone of Shahpuhr’s Ka’ba 
of Zoroaster inscription (Shahpuhr, KZ). Thus Tabari says of him without 
sign of condemnation, “‘er tédtete die Soldaten, machte Frauen und Kin- 
der zu Sklaven und erbeutete grosse Summen die dort [Nisibis] fiir den 
Kaiser lagen’’ (Néldeke, 32), and Firdausi’s account is wholly favorable. 
Eutychius, indeed (Pococke, I, 376), even goes so far as to say summa ... 
cum tustitia inter homines versatus est. Further infra. 


120.22f.: Trpds TH évi ToidKovTa Tovs Td&vTAs EvIAUTOUS ... 

See further Taqizadeh, in BSOS, 9 (1937) and 11 (1943). His final dates 
(Asia Major, 6 [1957], 114) are as follows: official beginning of Shahpuhr’s 
reign, September 22, 241; actual succession, February, 242; coronation, 
April 9, 243; death, April, 273. Agathias’ duration belongs to a well defined 
group among the many strands of the Persian tradition (set out in BSOS, 
11 [1943], 19 and 26f.); the differences are accounted for by the different 
possible termini. Thus Agathias’ thirty-one years would be from Shahpuhr’s 
official accession to the beginning of the Persian year in which he died. 


120.24: &te yap Tov Baoidéa ... c&veAmv... 

The Oriental sources offer no help on the question of Valerian’s fate, 
except for the tradition that he was forced to labor at the great dam at 
Shostar (cf. Tabari, Néldeke, 33; Christensen, L’Ivan?, 221, note 1) and 
a story recorded by Tabari (loc. cit.) according to which Shahpuhr released 
him after cutting off his nose. It is to the Christian moralists, beginning 
with Lactantius, that we owe the stories of Valerian’s being used as a 
human mounting block and then flayed (Lact., De mort. pers., 5.2; Euseb., 
Vita Const., IV.11, Ovat. Const., 24.2; Orosius, VII.22; and cf. Peter Patr., 
fr. 13 [FGH, IV, 188f.]). The pagan writers, who had no axe to grind 
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against the persecutor Valerian, were more moderate (Scriptores Historiae 
Augustae, Gall., 1, Valer., 4; Zosimus, I.26.2). It has been argued (though 
without total conviction) that the favorable picture of Valerian in Scrip- 
tores Historiae Augustae is an answer to Lactantius (see most recently A. 
Alféldi, in Historra-Augusta-Colloqguium, Bonn, 1963 [=Antiquitas, Reihe 4, 
Band 2], 1ff., and cf. also H. Mattingly, “The Religious Background of 
the ‘Historia Augusta’,” HThAR, 39 [1946], 215). At any rate, Agathias 
knew the Christian version, since he refers to Valerian’s flaying elsewhere 
(p. 258.9-10, mentioning toAAn 1 iotopia); it is interesting that he does not 
develop the Tendenz. 

Shahpuhr commemorated his victory by several monuments—the Ka’ba 
of Zoroaster (KZ, see infra), a relief at Naqsh-i Rustam (Fr. Sarre, Die 
Kunst des alten Persten [Berlin, 1923], pl.74; Christensen, L’Ivan?, fig. 14), 
three reliefs at Shaptr (Fr. Sarre and E. Herzfeld, Ivanische Felsreliefs 
(Berlin, 1910], pls. 43-5 and p. 220f.; Christensen, L’Ivan?, fig. 15). For the 
identification of the figures in the Valerian reliefs, see B. C. MacDermot, 
‘Roman Emperors in the Sassanian Reliefs,’ JRS, 44 (1954), 76f. 

For the historical problems surrounding Shahpuhr’s campaigns, see A. 
Alféldi, in Berytus, 4 (1937), 56ff.; A. T. Olmstead, in Classical Philology, 
37 (1942), 241ff.; M. I. Rostovtzeff, “Res Gestae Divi Saporis and Dura,’ 
Berytus, 8 (1943-44), 17ff.; W. Ensslin, Zu den Kriegen des Sassaniden 
Schapur I, Sitzungsberichte d. Bayer. Akad. d. Wissensch., Phil.-Hist. 
Klasse, 1947, Heft 5 (Munich, 1949) (who, however, follows the chronology 
of M. J. Higgins, The Persian War of the Emperor Maurice I. The Chronol- 
ogy [Washington, D.C., 1939]); R. N. Frye, in Bibliotheca Orientalis, 8 
(1951), 103 ff. On the date of the capture of Valerian, see J. Fitz, Ingenuus 
et Régalien, Coll. Latomus, 87 (Brussels, 1966). 

In accordance with the Khvadhaynamagh tradition Agathias speaks 
only vaguely of Shahpuhr’s campaigns, referring only to the final one 
which saw the capture of Valerian. But three are distinguishable on the 
KZ inscription, the first achieving the defeat of Gordian, the second an 
incursion into Syria after the defeat of a Roman army at Barbalissos. 


120.25f.: 6 Se &v& Ta Trpdoc Eyoper ... 

Cilicia and Cappadocia: Tabari, Nédldeke, p. 32 with note 2; Eutychius, 
Pococke, I, 382. Cf. Shahpuhr KZ, trans. Maricq, “‘Classica et Orientalia 5. 
Res Gestae Divi Saporis,’”’ Syria, 35 (1958), 312: “Et la Syrie et la Cilicie et 
la Cappadoce, nous les avons incendiées, dévastées, pillées. Dans cette 
troisiéme campagne nous avons conquis sur l’Empire romain: la ville 
de Samosate et le plat pays, Alexandrette~, Katabolos~, Aigeai~, 
Mopsuestia~. ...”’ 

But Agathias is not simply reporting the Persian version (so Néldeke, 
fabart, 32, note 2). His tone is so hostile to Shahpuhr (cf. p. 120.1f., 
&5iKos te dv és TX ucAIOTA Kal Ulaipovos Kai d€us ev eis Spytyy Kal audtnTa ... and 
p. 120.34f.) that we can only suppose that his attitude was conditioned by 
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what he had heard from his Syrian informant, Sergius. It seems to have 
escaped his notice—or at least he does not remark on the point—that the 
Royal Annals would hardly have contained a passage so violently hostile 
to one of the greatest Sassanian kings. Such a memorable event as Shah- 
puhr’s progress through Asia Minor was amply remembered in the Syrian 
sources—cf. Chronicon ad 724, Chabot, 98, 115; Jacob of Edessa, Brooks, 
212 (cf. Euseb., Chron./Jerome, Helm, 220d). The Syrian sources indeed 
took over from Eusebius the Christian Tendenz against Valerian (cf. Chro- 
nicon ad 724, Chabot, 98; Euseb., Chron./ Jerome, loc. cit.), but in Agathias 
the religious motif becomes a moral one: righteous gratification at Vale- 
rian’s fate becomes righteous indignation against the wicked Shahpuhr 
(cf. p. 120.8f.). 

In Agathias’ accounts of both Ardashér and Shahpuhr I there is, there- 
fore, a good deal of material which does not come from the Annals. His 
main story of Ardashér’s coup is a popular version (see supra, on p. 86.155f.), 
and immediately before the beginning of this excursus he has given us his 
own opinion of Ardashér’s action—p. 120.8f. Ardashér was wicked and 
unjust because 6 pév Tov olkeiov Seomréthy érrexToves, TUpAVVIKiY Te Kal Bicuov THY 
Gexiv Katextngato. This is part of Agathias’ policy of interpreting his 
Oriental material for Greek readers; even he cannot have thought that 
the Annals would say this sort of thing about the founder of the Sassanian 
dynasty. 


120.27f.: EEaiciov TAGs pdveov... 

Cf. Zonaras, XII.23 (Bonn ed., 596.4): év 8& ti éravdsw pdpayyi Badela 
TEPITUXOV 6 ZaTropns, tv SieASeiv tois wrroluyiois &tropov hv, cuyyoAdtous éxéAevoev 
Cvaup|edFivar Kal Pipfivoar Kata tis pdpayyos, iv’ obtws Tou Bafous avris TANPwOEvTos 
Sia TOv vexpdv oopatov ta opdv S1éAOwowv Urroluyia. Zonaras’ anecdote is set 
in the context of Shahpuhr’s retreat before Odenathus (cf. Agathias, p. 
120.35f.), but it is strikingly similar. Shahpuhr’s cruelty is hinted at by 
Zosimus (1.27.2) and stated more fully by Zonaras again—Bonn ed., 594.15: 
Kal TAG0s aixuorwtoov ouvayayovtes, ode Tpogis avToIs uETES{Souv ef yh Bpayiorns 
wot’ &trolijy, otte uqv USaTos METEXEIV eis KOpOV Elwov aUTOUS, GAA’ Grra€é Ti\s TILEépas 
ol TOUTwV ppoupoi EAauvov atrrous ép’ USwp omep Booxywora.... It is clear, in 
fact, from Shahpuhr’s inscription on the Ka’ba of Zoroaster that a primary 
purpose of his invasion was pillage; he took advantage of his victory over 
Valerian, as he had of his earlier victory, to raid Syria and sack as many 
towns as possible. It is not surprising that the descendants of his victims 
should have remembered such a scourge nor that Shahpuhr’s cruelty 
should have become legendary. Bridging the valleys with corpses is of 
course a version of a regular topos: Menander Rhetor mentions the topos 
of rivers being filled with corpses (Rh. Gr., ed. L. Spengel, vol. III, p. 374. 
13), and cf. Appian, Hann., 28, Sil. Ital., VITI.668f., Lucian, De mort. 
dial., XII.2, Val. Max., IX.2. Ext. 2, Florus, IJ.10.18, Claudian, Lazd. 
Stil., 1.131f. (Vos Haemi gelidae valles, quas saepe cruentis | stragibus 
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aequavit Stilico ...), Paneg. Lat., X (4).30.1, Priscian, Laud. Anast., 114f. 
The closest parallel is from Arrian, Anab., II.11, on Alexander after the 
battle of Issus: cos émi pdporyyi tivi év TH Sic§e1 Eyévovto, eri tév vexpdv SiaBFjvar 
thy pépayya. This is another example of Agathias writing up his subject 
matter. 

For the source of Zonaras, Bonn ed., 594.15f., see infra, Appendix B. 


120.34f.: "OBEvabos 6 TlaAuupnvds, &vip davis ... TOAACIs Tdv TréAaI Euyypagéev 

&Elagpryyntos yeyevnuevos. 

For the phrase, cf. p. 120.6, moAA) waptupotca 1 iotopia, and p. 124.100f., 
TOAAOIS HSN THv mpotépwv Evyypagéwv iotdpnta. Another piece of information 
which does not come from the Annals, where the unflattering tale of his 
exploits was naturally omitted from accounts of Shahpuhr (in Tabari 
[N6éldeke, 41] as in Firdausi [Mohl, V, 315] he dies peacefully of old age). 
Agathias leaves his source very vague: the €vyypageis included in fact 
Eusebius, Chron./ Jerome, Helm, 221d; Scriptores Historiae Augustae, 
Trig. Tyr., 14.15, Valer., 4.2-4, Gall., 1, 3, 10, 12; Eutrop., [X.10; Orosius, 
VII.22.12; Zosimus, 1.39; Peter Patr., fr. 10 (FHG, IV, 187); and, signi- 
ficantly, Proc., BP, 11.5.7. But there is no verbal similarity between the 
statements of any of these writers and what Agathias says. It is notice- 
able that when he speaks of ‘“‘many historians” he never gives any details 
but refers to the story in question only in general terms. Contrast his dis- 
play of learning in the first Persian excursus, where he is at pains to cite 
as many names as he possibly can. These references to ‘‘many historians’’ 
cannot be regarded as showing that Agathias was widely read; they surely 
show no more than that he knew that the stories he mentions were well 
known. If he had read any non-Oriental accounts of the period covered 
by this excursus in more than the most superficial manner, we should ex- 
pect more comments from him, and certainly some names. The contrast 
between the two Persian excursuses is interesting; the first excursus, 
where he had less genuine Oriental material and called upon more supple- 
mentary matter, is inferior to the second, for much of which, as we shall 
see, he simply copied out the information from Sergius. 


120.35:  — &pawis pév TH trpddTa Kal d&yvwortos ... 

Rubin, Das Zeitalter Justinians, I, p. 446, note 546, compares this state- 
ment with the Book of Elias, which called Odenathus ‘‘der niedrigste der 
Konige” (P. Riessler, Altjiidisches Schrifttum ausserhalb der Bibel {[Augs- 
burg, 1928], 235; cf. W. Bousset, in Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, I 
[New York, 1928], 580, s.v. ‘‘Antichrist’’). If Agathias means Odenathus 
was of lowly d:rth, he differs from Zosimus (1.39). But more probably the 
phrase davis piv Ta 1pdta ... is a simple antithesis, contrasting with peyto- 
THV &pdyevos S6fav. Compare on p. 86.156 where, however, the very similar 
phrase applied to Ardashér can be more closely pressed. Another similar 
phrase—IV.21, Keydell, 149.14. 
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NOTE: Agathias on Shahpuhr I 

We can see that, although he does not report the Persian attitude 
to Shahpuhr, Agathias does follow in outline the highly selective ac- 
count of his reign in the Khvadhaynamagh tradition. Thus he tells us 
nothing of Mani (Christensen, L’Ivan?, 180, note 2). The Khvadhay- 
namagh evidently showed its Zoroastrian orthodox bias at this point 
by minimizing the truth of Shahpuhr’s sympathy with Mani, of which 
we know chiefly from Manichaean sources—Christensen, op.czi., 196f., 
C. Schmidt and H. J. Polotsky, Ein Mani-Fund in Agypten, Sitzungs- 
berichte d. Preuss. Akad. d. Wissensch., Phil.-hist. Klasse (Berlin, 
1933), etc.; cf. Zaehner, Zurvan, 36. The Royal Annals would be even 
less likely to mention it. The Syriac chronicles, on the other hand, 
tend to record all possible details about Mani at this point—e.g., 
Chronicon Edessenum, Guidi, 4: anno 557 natus est Manes (nothing 
else about Ardashér or Shahpuhr 1); Chronicon Maromticum, Chabot, 
47; Chronicon ad 724, Chabot, 115. But in spite of Agathias’ Syrian 
bias, there is nothing to show that he ever saw any Syriac chronicles, 
and while he knows a little about Manichaeism in general (supra, on 
p. 82.83), 1t seems that he knew nothing of its connection with the 
reign of Shahpuhr I. 

Again, Agathias, like the Khvadhaynamagh tradition, knows Shah- 
puhr as a warrior. It is from the Dénkard that we learn of his eclecti- 
cism in incorporating foreign material into the Avesta (Book IV, ed. 
Madan, 412; trans. Zaehner, Zurvan, 8). Nothing of this appears in 
Agathias’ account. The same goes for the influence of Shahpuhr’s 
minister Kartér in religious matters, of which we know from inscrip- 
tional evidence; cf. Zaehner, Zurvan, 11ff., Frye, The Heritage of 
Persia, 209, M.-L. Chaumont, ‘‘L’inscription de Kartir a la ‘Ka‘aba de 
Zoroastre’,”’ JA, 248 (1960), 339ff. (KZ inscr.). 


122.40: undév étiovv Spdoas ... 
So Firdausi’s account (Mohl, V, 317-23) is occupied wholly by speeches, 
and Tabari’s (Néldeke, 43-46) by details of his birth. 
A genealogical table of the first six generations of the Sassanian dynasty 
is given by Maricq in Syria, 35 (1958), 333. 


122.41: 6 pet’ exetvov Ovapapduns ... 
For the form, see Néldeke, Tabari, 46, note 3. 


122.41f.: Vahram I 
Son of Shahpuhr I, brother of Hormizd—Nodéldeke, Tabar7, 49, note 1. 
Tabari (Néldeke, 47), Hamza (Annales, Gottwaldt, II, 14), and Firdausi 
(Mohl, V, 324) make him Hormizd’s son. Agathias omits Mani’s end, put 
by Tabari (N6éldeke, 47), Hamza (Gottwaldt, II, 36), and Mas’adi (Barbier 
de Meynard, II, 167f.) under Vahram I, by Eutychius (Pococke, I, 386) 
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under Vahram II. If Sergius reported to Agathias any details from the 
Annals concerning the religious policy of the kings (or, indeed, if the Annals 
contained any such material—note that Agathias knows little of Mazdak 
and nothing at all of Zurvanism), Agathias must have felt it to be unsuit- 
able for inclusion in his excursus. The reign of Vahram I was a time of 
orthodox persecution (Hamza, loc. cit., and cf. the inscr. of Kartér at 
Naqsh-i Rustam); this is probably represented by Tabari’s phrase, ‘‘Bahram 
... War ... ein saufter u. milder Mann, so dass die Leute sich bei seiner 
Thronbesteigung freuten’’ (Ndldeke, 47). The attitude displayed to the 
various kings in the Khvadhaynamagh was dictated entirely by thcir 
religious position, i.e., whether or not they were strictly orthodox (see 
infra, on Yazdgard II); this bias is completely lacking in Agathias. 

It was in this reign too that war broke out again between Rome and 
Persia (Scriptores Historiae Augustae, Aurel., 35); Agathias tells us nothing 
of this. 


122.42: Vahram II | 
Scriptores Historiae Augustae, Carus, 8: in A.D. 283 the Persians were 
occupatt domestica seditione. Vahram’s brother Hormizd attempted to set 
himself up as an independent ruler in the East (Christensen, L’Ivan®, 228). 


122.45f.: Leyav § oac érreKATOn .. . 
For the custom, see Herzfeld, Paikuli, I, 42f., Néldeke, Tabari, 49, 
note 2. The campaign commemorated here was that against Hormizd, who 
was leading the Sacai. 


122.54: TOV Leyeotavesyv vos... 
The place was called Sagistan, the people, the Sacai; hence Seyeotavédv is 
a conflation of the two. 


122.57f.: Narseh 

Agathias has no details of Narseh’s genealogy, which is indeed wrongly 
given by both Tabari (Néldeke, 48) and Firdausi (Mohl, V, 333): if he is 
(as seems certain) the Narseh mentioned in Shahpuhr KZ (section 48) as 
king of India, Sagistan, and Turan, he was the son of Shahpuhr I. From 
the inscription of Narseh at Paikuli we learn that he gained the throne 
after a revolt against Vahram III (Herzfeld, Paikuli, I, 94f.). This was 
evidently suppressed in the Khvadhaynamagh, as was his unsuccessful 
war against Diocletian and the peace by which he had to cede Nisibis 
(Peter Patr., fr. 14 LFHG, IV, 189]; Ps.-Joshua Stylites, Wright, 7). 


122.59f.: KAnpovoyuel ToU Tratpds ... icopportrias. 
Néldeke (7 abart, 416) sees this as a mistake, for the other sources give 
Hormizd II seven years five months, but are unanimous in allotting to 
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Narseh nine years. The “‘mistake’’ is reversed in Firdausi (Mohl, V, 333f.) 
and Birtini (Sachau, 127), where both have nine years. Agathias’ version 
is repeated by Mas’idi (Barbier de Meynard, IJ, 174). In view of Firdausi 
and Birtni, it seems very likely, however, that Narseh and Hormizd did 
rule for the same length of time; Agathias’ figure of seven years five months 
will be the correct one, in view of the calculations of the other reigns. 


122.621.: LaBap peta ToUTOUS ... 

The Khvadhaynamagh tradition glosses over the interregnum and the 
troubles which followed the death of Hormizd II, and there is accordingly 
nothing of this in Agathias either. The only sign of confusion is Firdausi’s 
statement (Mohl, V, 339): “Le tréne resta inoccupé pendant quelque temps 
et la téte des grands fut remplie de soucis’’; Tabari actually assures us 
(Noldeke, 51) that Hormizd left no sons and himself designated the unborn 
Shahpuhr king. We are left to discover from Zosimus, II.27, John of 
Antioch, fr. 178 (FHG, IV, 605), and Zonaras, XIII.5, that Narseh had, 
by his first wife, three sons, of whom Adhirnarseh became king—though 

~ soon deposed—while the younger two suffered at the hands of Shahpuhr’s 
guardians, one fleeing to Rome, the other being blinded. But Zonaras can 
hardly be right in making Shahpuhr Narseh’s son, in view of what follows. 


122.65f.: Tv St tk Thy WSlveov ayiBoAa. .. 
Cf. Eutychius, Pococke, I, 398, though there the wife herself prophesies 
that the child will be a boy. 


122.78f.: TH yaortpi trepidévres thy Kidapiv. .. 

Cf. Firdausi (Mohl, V, 339): “‘On suspendit audessus de sa téte une cou- 
ronne.’’ Forty days after the birth ‘‘on prepara un tréne royal, et les héros 
aux ceintures d’or suspendirent au-dessus une couronne d’or ... on placa 
cet enfant de quarante jours sur le tréne de son glorieux pére et au-dessous 
de la couronne.’”’ Néldeke is wrong in saying (Tabarvi, 51, note 3, and 
147) that, according to Firdausi, Shahpuhr II was born forty days after 
his father’s death. There is in fact some confusion in Firdausi, for all he 
says (Mohl, V, 338) is that the mourning for Hormizd II, during which the 
throne was unoccupied, lasted forty days. At some unspecified time (after 
the throne had been empty “‘pendant quelque temps’—ibid., 339), the 
unborn Shahpuhr was designated king (by supending the crown over the 
head of his mother), after which ‘“‘un peu de temps se passa” and Shahpuhr 
was born. His actual crowning (ibid., 340) took place when he was forty days 
old, during the whole of which time the people feasted. Even suppos ng 
that the figure of forty days for the interregnum is trustworthy and not a 
mere doublet of the forty days before the infant Shahpuhr was crowned, 
Firdausi allows more than forty days between the death of Hormizd and 
the actual birth of Shahpuhr. 
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124.86f.: KaT& 52 Tov TéTaptév te Kal elkootov ... éviauTév ... 
The ceding of Nisibis by Jovian took place in A.D. 363 (A.s. 674)—cf. 
Ps.- Joshua Stylites, Wright, 7; Chronicon Edessenum, Guidi, 5; Chronicon 
ad /24, Chabot, 154. Agathias’ date is simply wrong (Néldeke, Tabazi, 
410, advocates the correction tevtnkootév). But Eutychius, Pococke, I, 
486, puts the reign of Jovian in Shahpuhr’s twenty-first year; possibly 
then this was an early error which did not originate with Agathias. 


124.100f.: — t& pév ov Kat’ éxeivo Tol KailpoU EvveveyOévTa TrOAAOIs Sn THv TrpoTépCV 
Euyypagteov fotdpnta. 

See supra, on p. 120.34. We do not know which writers Agathias means, 
if indeed he does mean any specific ones. 

The starting point for Agathias’ mention of Julian is the loss of 
Nisibis to Persia, and p. 124.87-99 is told with a strong pro-Nisibis bias. 
That Agathias was not using Persian material here is evident from the 
fact that there is nothing about the death of Julian in Firdausi (who 
mixes up Shahpuhr I and Shahpuhr II at this point) or Eutychius, while 
Tabari’s version (Néldeke, 59) has been shown to come from a sixth- 
century Syriac romance (Th. Néldeke, ‘“‘Uber den syrischen Roman von 
Kaiser Julian,’ ZDMG, 28 [1874], 263f.). Agathias is cited by the chronicle 
preserved in Par. gr. 1712 and by Cedrenus, Bonn ed., I, 538, for an 
oracle given to Julian before he set out for the East (cited by Theodoret, 
HE, {11.21 [ed. L. Parmentier, 200], and Graec. aff. cur., PG, 83, col. 1069). 
This must be a mistake, unless it refers simply to this bare mention of 
Julian on p. 124.90, for there is nothing here about any oracle, and I have 
argued elsewhere (‘‘Agathias and Cedrenus on Julian,’ /RS, 53 [1963], 
91f.) that Agathias would not in any case have used the tendentious account 
of the apostate Julian which is given by Theodoret and the other ecclesias- 
tical historians. It seems equally unlikely that he owes anything to the 
hostility to Jovian’s peace that we find in Greg. Naz., Ov., V.15, or in the 
nexus Ammianus, XXV.9.1-12, Zosimus, III.30f., Suda, s.v. *loBiaves (= 
John of Antioch, fr. 181 [FHG, IV, 606], Exc. de virt., Biittner-Wobst, I, 
201.8f.)—see my article in JRS, 53 (1963), 93. 

Here again we have an episode seen from the Syrian viewpoint. Like 
Ps.-Josh. Styl. (Wright, 7), an early sixth-century writer, Agathias sees 
the ceding of Nisibis as a turning point, whereas the Western (Greek and 
Latin) authors are chiefly interested in the fate of Julian. Compare, for 
the Syrian point of view, the Chronicon ad 724 (the so-called Liber Cali- 
pharum), Chabot, 104, where, however, the Christian partiality for Jovian 
neutralizes so far as possible local hostility to the peace. Here again 
Agathias departs from his Persian material to look at things from the 
Syrian side. His vague reference to ToAdois Tév mpotépwv Evyypapéwv probably 
means no more than that the death of Julian was a favourite topic; 
it certainly does not imply that he had bothered to look up any of the 
authors. 
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Tx... Kar’ éxeivo Tou KaipoU EuvevexSvta: Agathias refers vaguely to “what 
happened at that time’’; he does not trouble to give the details, thinking 
them irrelevant to his purpose (p. 124.101, ot... év1aTpiBerv oyoAn). There is 
no trace here of the religious Tendenz which the subject of Julian attracted 
in most sources, and it may be that here too Agathias has deliberately 
excluded religious bias, although it is very likely that Sergius’ account was 
coloured by it, like most of the Syriac chronicles. Agathias tries to avoid 
references to religious disputes, church history, Christian persecutions, etc., 
as being out of place in an ostensibly secular and classicizing work. He will 
however admit political bias, even when it ill accords with the Persian 
viewpoint of most of the excursus. Cf. 124.97: €uv@1tyKas ti€etou dyevveis ... 
Hostility to the peace made with Jovian was part of the Roman tradi- 
tion, for patriotic reasons—cf. Ammianus, XXV.7.13, 9.8—but it would 
have been livelier still in the East itself; see Stein, Bas-Empire, I, pt. 2, 
907, note 71, for sources. Cf. also the songs of the Antiochenes, ap. Suda, 
S.v. “loBiaves: datéoxetrtov ov avTov (sc. Jovian) SBais Kal trap@bicis Kai Tois 
KOAOUPEVOIS PALWOOoIS, Sik THY TOU NiolBid0s trooS0ofav. 

Euyypapéwv: Most are discussed by Th. Biittner-Wobst, ‘““Der Tod des 
Kaisers Julian,’ Philologus, 51 (1892), 561f., also N. Baynes, ‘‘The Death 
of Julian the Apostate in a Christian Legend,” /RS, 27 (1937), 22f. 
(= Byzantine Studies [London, 1955], 271f.), and M. F. A. Brok, De 
perzische Expedite van Keizer Julianus volgens Ammianus Marcellinus 
(Groningen, 1959), 9f. (which omits however the Byzantine chronicle 
tradition). Add the following minor references: Greg. Naz., Vit. Athan., 27 
(PG, 25, col. 209); Rufinus, HE, X.37; Anon., Epit. de Caesaribus, 
43.1-3; Eutrop.,X.16.1f., 17.1; Festus, 28.3; Consul. Const., a. 363 (in 
Chron. Min., 1 [Monumenta Germaniae Historica, Auct. Ant., 9, 240)); 
Niceph., HE, X.29, 34, 38. 


NOTE 1: Agathias on Shahpuhr IT 

Sergius has evidently abbreviated the account in the Royal Annals 
(cf. p. 134.294 f.), for Agathias does not give us Shahpuhr’s name, which 
Christensen renders ‘“‘arracheur d’épaules’’ (L’ Ivan®, 235 and note 2), and 
which was given to him by reason of the barbarous punishment he in- 
flicted on his Arab prisoners. Nor does he tell us anything of Shahpuhr’s 
Arab wars (see Tabari, Néldeke, 53f.). On the other hand, Agathias’ 
silence about all details of the wars with Rome save the ceding of 
Nisibis is quite in line with the Khvadhaynamagh tradition, in which 
this was the only fixed event (cf. Firdausi, Mohl, V, 376). So is his 
silence on the subject of Shahpuhr’s persecution of Christians, for we 
know of this largely from the Syrian Acta and from the Armenian 
sources (cf. Labourt, Le christianisme, 43f.). Again, we know many 
details about Shahpuhr’s character from Ammianus, but Agathias, in 
line with the Persian tradition, gives a completely depersonalized ac- 
count (cf. Christensen, L’Ivan?, 249f.). 
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NOTE 2: Shahpuhr’s sieges of Nisibis 

Except for the ceding of the city by Jovian, Agathias mentions no 
struggle for Nisibis, either by Shahpuhr I or Shahpuhr II. 

Tabari (Ndldeke, 31), supported by Eutychius (Pococke, I, 377f.) 
though not by Firdausi, speaks of a siege of Nisibis lasting for 11 years 
and undertaken by Shahpuhr I. But the area of Shahpuhr I’s military 
activities was stereotyped as “‘Syria, Cilicia and Cappadocia”’ (supra, 
p. 139), not Nisibis, and Néldeke (7abar7, 32, note 1) mentioned the 
possibility that this is a doublet of Shahpuhr II’s attempts. Surely 
this is correct. For Firdausi too mixes up the two Shahpuhrs, putting 
Mani under Shahpuhr II (Mohl, V, 379) and making both Shahpuhrs 
fight a Roman called Baranousch, who is in the first case a “‘gardien 
des frontiéres,’’ and in the second the Roman Emperor himself, who, 
on hearing Shahpuhr’s demands, concludes a treaty ceding Nisibis, 
with the greatest possible equanimity. It was only too likely that the 
two Shahpuhrs would indeed be confused. See further Sprengling, 
Third Century Iran; Sapor and Kartir, 86. 


124.103f. [Ardashér II, Shahpuhr III, Vahram IV. Yazdgard I and the story 
of his guardianship of Theodosius. Vahram V, Yazdgard II. Péroz and his 
death in the Hephthalite campargn.| 


124.103: "Aptatnp &SeApds dv avTéS ... 

Agathias gives us no suspicion of the obscurity of this reign. It is likely 
that the statement here and in the chronicles that Ardashér II was the 
brother of Shahpuhr II is mistaken and that Ardashér II was the son of 
Shahpuhr Sagansaa, himself brother (or more probably half-brother, in 
view of Tabari’s firm statement that Hormizd died with no son as yet 
born) of Shahpuhr II. The reason for this confusion is obvious. Shahpuhr 
Sagansaa is mentioned in a Middle Persian inscription, ca. a.p. 311, for 
which see R. N. Frye, “The Persepolis Middle Persian Inscriptions from 
the Time of Shapur II,” Ivanian Studies presented to Kaj Barr (Copenhagen, 
1966), 83ff. I owe this genealogy to Professor Frye, as also the suggestion 
that this Shahpuhr might be the unnamed son of Hormizd II mentioned 
in Greek sources (supra, on p. 122.62f.). Ps.-Mos. Chor. significantly makes 
Ardashér IT the son of a Shahpuhr (Patkanian, “Essai d’une histoire de la 
dynastie des Sassanides,” JA, Ser. 6, vol. 7 [1866], 155), and cf. also Euty- 
chius, Pococke, I. 473. 


124.104: &reBioo ... 

According to Tabari (Nédldeke, 70), he was dethroned by the nobles— 
and Firdausi’s and Hamza’s (Gottwaldt, II, 14) story that he abdicated in 
favour of Shahpuhr II’s young son is probably an attempt to gloss over 
this, as Néldeke points out (Tabari, 70, note 2). The same happened 
with his account of the death of Ardashér’s successor—see infra. Possibly 
Agathias is reporting a tradition already contaminated. But cf. on p. 126.146. 
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124.104f.: & St vids 6 ToUTOU, ZaBdp ... 

trourou—Ardashér? In Tabari (Néldeke, 70), Hamza (Gottwaldt, II, 39) 
and Firdausi (Mohl, V, 388), as well as Eutychius (Pococke, I, 537), he is 
the son of Shahpuhr IT; so also the relief of Shahpuhr III with Shahpuhr 
II at Taq-e-Bostan (Christensen, L’Ivan.?, 257, fig. 29), where inscriptions 
secure the identification (Herzfeld, Patkuli, I, 124). 

Agathias tells us nothing about his death, but according to Tabari 
(Ndldeke, 71) he was killed with a tent rope by the nobles; the whitewashed 
version however tells us that a tent rope fell on his head in a gale (Firdausi, 
Mohl, V, 390; Mas’tdi, Barbier de Meynard, II, 189). 


124.107: dé-mojis... 
Ci. p. 122.45f. Agathias probably presents the true Persian account in 
making Vahram IV the son of Shahpuhr ITI, as against Eutychius (Pococke, 
I, 537) and others who make him the son simply of ‘‘Shahpuhr,”’ and Tabari 
who makes him the son of Shahpuhr II. See Néldeke, Tabari, 71, note 2. 


124.107: ds 51 Kal Keonacak dvoudleto. 

Vahram IV received the name and government of Kerman (Tabari, 
Noldeke, 71), where he built a town. Pace Rawlinson (The Seventh Great 
Oriental Monarchy, 264), Agathias does not say explicitly that Vahram 
was governor of Kerman, but merely that he received the trpoonyopia. For 
further examples of the practice, see Christensen, L’Ivan?, 102, Néldeke, 
Tabari, 49, note 2. 

Neither the pure Persian tradition nor Agathias tells us anything of the 
partition of Armenia, placed by Christensen (L’Ivan®, 253) in a.p. 390, 
in the reign of Vahram IV (for the dating of this to 387, in the reign of 
Shahpuhr III, see Stein, Bas-Empire, I, pt. 2, 528, note 89). 


124.111: Kal trap& “Poopatois 6 pév "Agppixavds ... 

Agathias might have mentioned Justinian’s titles, as he did (inaccurately) 
at 1.4, Keydell, 14.7, but prefers to take his examples from the remote past. 
It sounds from this as though the practice had been discontinued in his 
own day (ka6dmep mpdtepov ... érexArOn), whereas the reverse was the case. 
If we are to believe Jordanes (Get., 315-6), it was not confined to the 
Emperor—wvictor et triumphator Iustinianus imperator et consul Belisarius 
Vandahet Africani Geticique dicentur. The parallel is not exact, for in 
Roman practice the general himself, not his son, took the title. 


124.112f.: étri TouTtois “loSryépSns 6 TaBapou ... 

In making Yazdgard the son of Shahpuhr (II or III?) Agathias agrees 
with Lazarus of Pharb (Langlois, II, 268) and the Acts of the Council of 
Seleucia (called by Yazdgard himself [ed. Lamy, 23]), as well as with one 
branch of the Persian tradition (Néldeke, Tabari, 73, note 1); Tabari 
on the other hand (Néldeke, 72) makes him a son of Vahram IV, as does 
Hamza (Gottwaldt, IT, 39). 
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124.114f.: "ApxdéSiov Tov Baciréa ... 

Cf. Procopius, BP, I.2.1f., then Theophanes, a.m. 5900, Cedrenus, Bonn 
ed., I, 586, Niceph., HE, XIV.1, Zonaras, XIII.22, Barhebraeus, Budge, 
I, 71. Hamza (Gottwaldt, II, 13) also has it. The story is disbelieved by 
Gibbon, by Giiterbock (Byzanz und Persten in thren diplomatisch-volker- 
vechtlichen Beztehungen 1m Zertalter Justintans, 27f.), by P. Sauerbrei 
(“Konig Jazdegerd, der Siinder, der Vormund des byzantinischen Kaisers 
Theodosius des Kleinen,”’ Festschrift Albert von Bamberg zum 1. Oktober 
1905 gewidmet vom Lehrerkollegium des Gymnasiums Ernestinum zu Gotha 
[Gotha, 1905], 90ff.), and by Rubin (Das Zeitalters Justintans, I, 484, 
note 745). It is accepted by J. B. Bury, (History of the Later Roman Empire, 
2nd ed. [New York, 1958], II, 2), by J. Haury (Zur Beurtetlung des Ge- 
schichtsschreibers Procopius von Caesarea, Programm Miinchen [Munich, 
1896], 21), by Nodldeke (Tabari, 74, note 3), by C. Zakrzewski (“Un 
homme d’état du Bas-Empire: Anthemius,’”’ Eos, 31 [1928], 426-27), by 
Christensen (L’Ivan?, 270), and by Stein (Bas-Empire, I, 549, note 139). 
It is confirmed (Bury) or discredited (Rubin) by the parallel story of 
Cavadh’s proposal that Justin I should adopt Chosroes (Proc., BP, I.11.2, 
etc.). Agathias tells us that everyone knew the story; we have no reason 
to disbelieve him, and if it was so widely known it is likely enough that it 
was true. But it would be true only in the sense that there was some such 
diplomatic gesture; it certainly did not proceed so far as the adoption of 
Chosroes by Justin I (on which see A. Vasiliev, Justin the First, Dumbarton 
Oaks Studies, I (Cambridge, Mass., 1950], 265f.). It is interesting for Aga- 
thias’ method to see that he devotes nearly all his account of Yazdgard I 
to refuting this story of Procopius’, as though he is so pleased at being 
able to disagree with him (see zn/fra, on p. 134.300f.). The disagreement, like 
most of Agathias’ own comments on his material, is made on purely general 
grounds. It is also absurdly out of proportion in the context, much as his 
long and detailed account of the death of the Merovingian Theudebert is 
out of all proportion in his excursus on the Franks (1.4, Keydell, 13f.). 


126.120f.: ypagi] Sé tim Kal Adyors fotopiKkois ... 

This looks like proof that Agathias did do some research; if so, he got 
little result from it. It is surprising (if true) that Procopius should be the 
only author to record the story; one might wonder how exhaustive Aga- 
thias’ research was. 


126.123: ds TAcioTa pEeVabnKdTa ... 
An often quoted judgement on Procopius (e.g., Haury—Wirth, Pref., 
p. vit). But it is not so much for Procopius’ learning that he is justly ad- 
mired as for his personal knowledge of the campaigns he describes (cf. 
tbid., p. xuf.). Agathias modestly disclaims any learning—and to judge 
from his citations of earlier historians in this excursus he is not being 
disingenuous. 
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126.135: Kal Trpds ye Ta és Bedv TreTrAGVNYEVeD ... 

Cf. III.12, Keydell, 99.27f.: 1d 8h médvtev d&vooimtepov, 56fav dpbiv trpds 
euoéPelav Kal Thy Td&v fepddv c&rropprtwv oepvoTnTta Trepippovijoa. das yap ov ToUTO 
pavoupeta Spdvtes, el tpooxwproaiwevy tois tou Kpelrrovos évavriwtétois; [V.2, 
Keydell, 124.24f.: él tots éy@iotous te kal &AAoTpIT&Tous Kai Teds ye TH és Gedv 
étepoyvapovas ... IV.3, Keydell, 125.28f.: Gvipa tocovtov, pidov tyiv Kal 
ouvnen ... Kai TowT& trepi TO KpeitTov ppovowvta. ... These examples come from 
speeches. The present passage shows that Agathias fully shared the 
Christian sentiments he put into the mouths of his speakers. 


126.143: GAA pepévnxev és del etvous Te Ov Kai elprnvatos.. . 

Agathias has been following Procopius’ account of the “‘adoption”’ (BP, 
1.2.9: Plodryépdns] ... eiptvn te dpOdven yeapevos Siayéyovev és “Pwpatous Tov tévta 
Xpdvov Kal OeoSocin tThv d&pytv Stecowoato ..., and cf. 2bid., 8: dv xai mpdtepov érri 
TpOTTOU HEyAAoppocUWN SiaBontos és Ta UdAiota). The account of Yazdgard I 
in the Khvadhaynamagh tradition is very tendentious; he was known as 
“der Siinder’ (Tabari, N6dldeke, 72, etc.), while according to Firdausi 
(Mohl, V, 395), “‘toute tendresse et toute justice avaient disparu de son 
ame” and (zbid., 396) “‘tous les Mobeds’’ were “‘peinés et tourmentés par 
lui.’’ See Christensen L’Ivan?, 269. The reason for this was that he showed 
himself (at first, anyway) friendly toward the Christians, so alienating 
the native clergy. The Christian sources praise him to the skies; cf. Néldeke, 
Zabari, 74f., note 3, quoting from J.P. N. Land, Anecdota Syriaca, I (Leiden, 
1862), 8,a contemporary Syrian source which calls him ‘“‘der gute und barm- 
herzige Kénig Jazdeger, der christliche, der gesegnete unter den K6nigen, 
dessen Andenken zum Segen und dessen zuktinftiges Leben noch schoéner sein 
moge als sein friiheres; alle Tage that er Gutes den Armen und Elenden.’’ 
Cf. Labourt, Le christianisme, 91f. (with further examples), Néldeke, Joc. 
cit. Even the change in Yazdgard’s attitude at the end of his reign (Theo- 
doret, HE, V.38) did not erase the memory of his earlier sympathies. But 
Agathias’ praise of Yazdgard surely comes directly from Procopius, his 
source for the whole reign. 


126.146: "Exetvou 5& teSunkdtos ... 

The Khvadhaynamagh tradition claims that Yazdgard I was kicked in 
the heart by a mysterious horse, which then disappeared (Tabari, Ndldeke, 
77; Eutychius, Pococke, II, 78; Firdausi, Mohl, V, 418 [a more compli- 
cated version]); this is regarded, probably rightly, by Néldeke (note ad 
loc.) as a cover story invented by the Zoroastrian nobles to hide the fact 
that Yazdgard was assassinated (so also Christensen, L’Ivan?, 273). Com- 
pare the differing versions of the dethronement or abdication of Ardashér 
II (see note on p. 124.104) and the death of Shahpuhr III (see note on 
p. 124.104f.). It is surely no more than coincidental that Agathias gives no 
details of the deaths of any of these kings; he is giving an abbreviated ac- 
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count, and Sergius probably omitted these stories as of no interest to 
Byzantines. Agathias shows no conception of the Zoroastrian and political 
Tendenz that was later present in the Khvadhaynamagh, either because 
Sergius did not appreciate it either, or because it was not yet present in 
the official record. The latter seems unlikely, however, for Sergius got his 
information from priests, or at least officials (p. 134.285f.: tos T&S v BaciAiKdv 
&TrouvnpoveupaTov ppoupous te Kal émioté&tas), and it is likely enough that he 
would have been given the version best designed to enhance the reputation 
of the kings (cf. p. 134.288f.). 


126.146f.: Vahram V 

In his brief account Agathias does not allow us to suspect any of the 
succession difficulties which fill the Khvadhaynamagh tradition, nor the 
favor which the Zoroastrian Khvadhaynamagh showed to this violent 
persecutor of Christians. The explanation (noted already by Noéldeke, 
Tabart, 116, note 2) is that Agathias is still following Procopius. Thus 
p. 126.147-50 is simply a summary of BP, 1.2.11f., which continues straight 
on from the story of Yazdgard and Theodosius. According to Procopius, 
Anatolius, the magister militum of Theodosius II, was sent as an ambassador 
to Vahram, who was invading Roman territory. He advanced on foot 
towards the King, who was so struck by this apparent sign of surrender 
that he at once retreated, soon to conclude a peace agreeing to all Anato- 
lius’ terms. In taking this over from Procopius, Agathias also takes over 
the mistake of putting in the reign of Vahram V the peace that belongs to 
that of Yazdgard II (see infra). 

On the succession, see Christensen, L’Ivan?, 274f. Vahram had been 
brought up by Mundir at Hira (Tabari, Néldeke, 80, 86; Firdausi, Mohl, 
V, 399f.); the nobles wanted to exclude from the throne the progeny of 
Yazdgard ‘‘the sinner’ (Eutychius, Pococke, II, 81), and succeeded in 
killing Yazdgard’s other son, Shahpuhr, king of Armenia (Ps.-Mos. Chor., 
III.56 (Langlois, II, 164]). But Vahram seized the throne with the aid of 
an army. The manner of his success is made into a fairy tale by Tabari, 
Firdausi, and Mas’idi, while in Eutychius Vahram simply stands up and 
proclaims his qualifications. Nothing in Agathias of this. 

Once he had achieved the throne, Vahram became astoundingly popular, 
assuming the status of a romantic hero—cf. Néldeke, Tabari, 98, note 3, and 
see the two hundred pages of adulation in Firdausi, as translated by Mohl. 
Yet Agathias is quite content to copy out Procopius, giving no hint of the 
many stories associated with Vahram V. It is less surprising that he omits 
to mention his persecution of the Christians and the later treaty with 
Rome, whereby in 422 he guaranteed toleration of the Christians in Iran, 
for we hear of it only from Christian writers (Socrates, HE, VII.18, Theo- 
doret, HE, V.39). But the impression remains that Agathias had only a 
very abbreviated account to deal with at this stage. Though Vahram was 
criticized in Iranian sources (e.g., Tabari, Néldeke, 98), his great reputation 
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was based on the power he allowed to the nobles and clergy (Christensen, 
L’Iran?, 277), and their appreciation must have been reflected in the 
Annals. If so, then Sergius has drastically curtailed his material here. As 
with Yazdgard I, Agathias knows nothing of the elaborate stories of Vah- 
ram’s death told in the Oriental sources; it is possible, however, that 
the tales of his having fallen into a ditch while hunting a wild ass are of 
late origin, for Firdausi records that he died a natural death (Mohl, VI, 
62; cf. Néldeke, Tabavi, 103, note 3). On the name Vahram Gor, see 
QO. Hansen, ‘““Tocharisch-iranische Beziehungen,”’ ZDMG, 94 (1940), 162. 


126.151f.: Yazdgard II 
Again an abbreviated account. The Khvadhaynamagh tradition pre- 
dictably represents this persecutor as mild and clement (Tabari, Néldeke, 
113, and 114, note1; Christensen, L’ Ivan?, 283-89; Labourt, Le christianisme, 
126f.). The peace which Procopius and Agathias attribute to the reign 
of Vahram V (see supra) in fact belongs to this reign (Ndldeke, Tabazvi, 
116, note 2). 


126.153f.: Tlepdins S& yet” éxeivov ... 

Yet again no mention of the succession troubles, and no mention at all 
of Pérdz’s brother Hormizd, who preceded him in the royal line and from 
whom he wrested the kingship (Tabari, Néldeke, 115, 117; Firdausi, Mohl, 
VI, 68, where Hormizd’s reign is put at one year one month; Eutychius, 
Pococke, II, 101; Elisaeus, Langlois, II, 248, where the conflict lasts for 
two years). Néldeke distinguishes three versions of the story (Tabari, 114, 
note 2; 117, note 3). The Armenians (cf. Patkanian, in JA, Ser. 6, vol. 7 
[1866]) make Pérdz complain to the king of the Hephthalites that he has 
been set aside in favor of his younger brother; this might be designed to 
cover the true story of an attack by Pérdz on the rightful king, in line 
with Firdausi’s usual adulatory tone. 


126.157f.: OU TocOUTOY, olual, Ti Amyn Tv Suocpevddy ... 

According to one of the succession versions, Pérdz fled to the Hephtha- 
lites, whose king gave him an army with which he attacked Hormizd and 
seized the throne (Tabari, Néldeke, 115; Firdausi, Mohl, VI, 68). Christensen 
(L’Ivan?, 289f.) rejects the story as a doublet of that of Cavadh (infra, 
p. 155f.). 

For the form NepSadita, cf. Néldeke, Tabarv7, 115, note 2: G. Moravesik, 
Byzantinoturcica, 2nd. ed., II (Berlin, 1958), 127; F. Altheim, Geschichte 
der Hunnen, I (Berlin, 1959), 34, 41ff. The form with the N is a Greek 
variant. Procopius has ’EpS9adita (e.g., BP, 1.3.1) but with Nep9aAita as a 
varia lectio. The people were really called Chionites, Hephthalites being 
the name of the dynasty (R. Ghirshman, Les Chionites-Hephthalites, Mé- 
moires de l'Institut francais d’archéologie orientale du Caire, 80 (Cairo, 
1948], 115f.). 
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126.158f.: The death of Péréz 

Agathias’ violent bias against Péroz (cf. &vip ToAyntias nev Gyav ...) is 
paralleled by Ps.- Josh. Styl., Wright, 8, and especially by the Armenian 
writers—Lazarus of Pharb (fifth century), Langlois, II, 259f.; Moses of 
Kalankatvaci (tenth century), Patkanian, in JA, Ser. 6, vol. 7 (1866), 173ff. ; 
Kirakos of Gantzak (thirteenth century), Patkanian, Joc. cit. Cf. John 
Catholicus (tenth century), Patkanian, loc. cit. Lazarus (chap. 73, Langlois, 
II, 350f.) emphasizes the magnitude of the disaster in which Péréz was killed 
and says of it: “‘la cause de si grands malheurs et d’une si éclatante défaite 
est Bérose lui-méme,”’ and later (chap. 74) Pér6dz is described as ‘“‘un homme 
violent, présomptueux et irréfléchi’’ (exactly the sequence of character- 
istics ascribed to him by Agathias, p. 126.153-56). Again, Lazarus mentions 
‘Ia cruauté de Bérose’”’ and ‘‘son caractére orgueilleux et capricieux”’ 
(Langlois, II, 353). Péréz threatens the Hephthalite envoys that he will 
tell his army to bring Hephthalite earth, with which ‘“‘je comblerai la mer 
et les fosses des frontiéres qu’on a creusées entre nous.’ Lazarus calls this 
‘‘une réponse orgueilleuse’’ and comments: “Son coeur était devenu si in- 
sensible qu'il ne pouvait comprendre qu'il devait remplir avec les cadavres 
de ses soldats ce fossé qu’il avait fait creuser pour sa perte et pour celle de 
toute sa nation.”’ 

No such hostility found its way into the Khvadhaynamagh—indeed, 
Tabari calls Péroz “‘gut und religiés’’ (Néldeke, 118), evidently because of 
his support of the Zoroastrian clergy; it was in the Persian interest, more- 
over, to minimize as far as possible what was evidently a crushing disaster 
(Firdausi, Mohl, VI, 78: “aucun des princes n’était plus en vie, excepté 
Kobad, et cette armée et ce royaume étaient livrés au vent’). Ndldeke 
rightly says that the story Tabari quotes from ‘‘ein anderer Berichterstatter 
als Hisam,’’ which is full of hostility to Pérdz for the harm which he brought 
on his people, cannot have been in the Book of Kings (Tabari, 121, note 2). 

In spite of some superficial resemblances (p. 128.161 f., to meSiov. .. —Proc.., 
BP, 1.4.7, 16 teBiep, 4 tueAAov Mépoon ...; cf. 1.4.12, of 8 Mkpoon Euveivan Tijs ét1- 
BovArjs ovSapa Exovtes Karta Kpdrros év treSico Aiav Uitte éSicoKov ...: 1.4.14, yéAdovta 
és TO Papobpov ToUTo éuTreceiofa ...), it does not seem likely that Agathias 
used Procopius here. Not only does Procopius have a much fuller and more 
detailed account of all Pérdz’ campaigns, but he lacks the vehement bias 
shown by Agathias. Procopius moreover repeats at length (1.4.14f.) a 
story about Pérdz’ having flung away his pearl earring so that no one 
should wear it after him, with full details of what happened to the pearl 
afterward, of which we hear nothing in Agathias. 

Agathias must certainly have known Procopius’ account, for he is famil- 
lar with Procopius’ version of the reigns immediately preceding and follow- 
ing that of Péréz (cf. p. 128.192f., where he explicitly mentions Procopius). 
But he evidently had some access to the Syrian-Armenian view of Péréz: 
it is not impossible that Lazarus of Pharb’s account had somehow filtered 
through to him (cf. Proc., BP, 1.5.9, 4 tév "Apuevicov iotopia onoi; 1.5.41, 
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f tév ’Apyeviov cuyypagt Atyei—both these are references to the reign of 
Cavadh). No doubt p. 126.157f. represents Agathias’ own comment; but 
the characterization of Pérdz in Il. 153-56 must have some source. The 
Iranian sources worked up the ditch story to excuse Péréz of the shame of 
utter defeat on equal terms (Néldeke, Tabar7, 125, note 1), but supported 
as it is by Lazarus, Procopius, and Agathias, as well as the later sources, it 
may well have some truth in it. That there was a mystery about Pér6z’s 
death is shown by Ps.-Josh. Styl., Wright, 9. 


128.164: Umrd tév OUvveov Katestpatnynpévos. 
Agathias tells us only of his last campaign, though the earlier part of 
the war against the Hephthalites gave rise to some fanciful romanticiza- 
tion (Christensen, L’Ivan*, 294, note 2; cf. Tabari, Néldeke, 129). 


128.164f.: OvvuiKdv yap yévos of NepaAitan. 

Proc., BP, 1.3.1: mpds 16 Otvveov té&v EpOadrtéSv Ebvos, obotrep AeuKoUs dvopdlou- 
o1—no doubt the source of Agathias’ information. Cf. also 1.3.2: ’Ep@aAitou 
Se Ouvuixov pév Ebvos eloi te xal dvoudlovra. Agathias is content not to go 
into further details; Procopius too, while distinguishing them from other 
Huns, still calls them by that name (1.3.8,9, etc.). See Altheim, Geschichte 
der Hunnen, I, 36ff., esp. 38, Moravcsik, Byzantinoturcica, II, 200f. The 
Byzantines knew them as Huns, as did the Syrians (Altheim, loc. cit.), While 
Tabari does tell us a certain amount about them (Altheim, op. cit., 40), 
Agathias gives no details whatever. For earlier bibliography, see Moravcsik, 
op. cit., 1, 69. For an attempt to show a political connection between 
Byzantium and the Hephthalites in the fifth century, see K. Hannestad, 
‘‘Les relations de Byzance avec la Transcaucasie et l’Asie centrale aux 5e 
et 6e siécles,”’ Byzantion, 25-27 (1955-57), 421 ff. 


128.165f. [Valash. Cavadh I, his character and policies, his deposition, and his 
escape from prison and flight to the Hephthalites. His return to Persia and 
removal of Zamasp. Similarities between Cavadh and Zeno and Julius Nepos. 
Accession of Chosroes: his greatness. His inglorious death. Agathias’ state- 
ment of the credentials of his excursus.] 


128.165: OudAas... & totrrou &SeAQds. . . 

Omitted by Procopius, who confuses Valash with Zamasp (BP, I.5.2-3; 
cf. Agathias, p. 128.188). Agathias on the other hand makes no mention of 
the fact recorded by both Procopius (BP, 1.4.35) and Lazarus (Langlois, 
II, 357) that Persia was subject to the Hephthalites for a period set by 
Procopius at two years. The Iranian tradition, bent on saving face, makes 
Zarmihr, Valash’s minister, fight a war with the Hephthalites and recover 
all the booty, including Pérdz’ daughter (Tabari, Néldeke, 130; Firdausi, 
Mohl, VI, 87); it is quite uncertain whether this was already in the tradi- 
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tion in Agathias’ day. On the subject of the Hephthalite domination see 
Christensen, L’Ivan*, 297, note 2. 

Noldeke, Tabarz, 133, note 4. Only the later sources call Valash Pérdz’ 
son; he is called his brother by Lazarus, Langlois, IT, 352; Ps.- Josh. Styl., 
Wright, 12; Proc., BP, 1.5.2. 


128.165f.: = eri thy dpydy dvabds ... 

Tabari (Néldeke, 153) makes Cavadh, defeated in the contest for the 
throne, flee to the Hephthalites. Eutychius (Pococke, II, 126) follows this, 
but omits Cavadh’s flight on his dethronement (Agathias, p. 128.195, see 
infra), while other versions only mention the latter flight (see Néldeke, 
Tabari, 133, note 6). Tabari’s first flight is surely a doublet of the second. 


128.167: ou Ldvov TH rp&os elvan Tous TodtroUS Kail 7TTIOS . . . 

Another place where Agathias agrees with the Syrian-Armenian tradi- 
tion (cf. Néldeke, Tabari, 134, note 2: ‘“‘Sein Character wird als sanft und 
friedlich gerithmt von Lazarus [Langlois, II, 352], Josue [Wright, 12] und 
Agathias’’). Christensen, L’Ivan?, 296, note 4, adds Michael the Syrian 
(Chabot, II, 151). According to Ps.-Josh. Styl., (Wright, 12), Valash was 
hated by the Magi for wanting to build baths (a pollution of the elements), 
and Néldeke well comments (Tabari, 134, note 5): ‘Zu dem Hass der Magier 
stimmt ... das Lob der Christen.”’ 


128.168f.: STi Kai Bpayuy érreBico yodvov. 

In fact he was blinded by the nobles and replaced by Cavadh—Ps.- Josh. 
Styl., Wright, 13; cf. Proc., BP, 1.6.17, where he is confused with Zamasp. 
Compare Firdausi, Mohl, VI, 94—the great minister Zarmihr “‘écarta sans 
violence Balasch du tréne.”’ 


128.170f.: The reign of Cavadh I 

This reign is very fully discussed in Christensen, Le régne, F. Altheim 
and R. Stiehl, Mazdak und Porphyrius (Berlin, 1953), O. Klima, Mazdak. 
Geschichte einer sozialen Bewegung im Sassanidischen Persien (Prague, 
1957), and esp. Pigulevskaja, Les villes, 195 ff. (see also, by the same author, 
“Le mouvement mazdakite,”’ Isvestia AN SSSR, Ser. istorii i. filosofii, 4 
(1944). Agathias does not have much that is new to offer on Cavadh, nor 
does he understand the nature of the Mazdakite movement. It is still 
important, however, to sort out how much of what he says does actually 
come from the official record. 


128.171f.: TTOAAOUS Ev KATE “Paoaicov troAguous ... 

What Agathias does give us is in fact a compound impression gained 
from his reading of Procopius (e.g., BP, I.7) and from his Persian sources. 
He gives no details of the wars with Byzantium (for which cf. Stein, Bas- 
Empire, Il, 93ff., etc.), no doubt because it was his avowed policy not to 
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cover ground already fully treated by Procopius (cf. Pref., Keydell, 7.23). 
He includes in his list of such subjects the reign of Cavadh, his capture of 
Amida and campaigns against Anastasius and Justin I. 


128.172: TTOAAG St KaT& BapBdpwv TéHv TrpogolKOUVTOV ... 
Christensen, L’Ivan?, 352. Agathias is surely exaggerating for the sake 
of symmetry. 


128.174: fv 88 &pa Kai pds TO Uirt}Koov atrjvtis .... 

Agathias’ hostility is in line with that of Ps.-Josh. Styl., Wright, 13; 
Procopius on the other hand seems to admire Cavadh (BP, 1.6.19: Av yap 
ayxivous te Kal Spactrpios ovdevds ooov). It seems very likely that Agathias’ 
unfavorable comments here are based entirely on his reading of Procopius, 
BP, 1.5.1f.—see below. 


128.174f.: Kai ofos dvaxivety Ta KabEOTOTA ... 

Agathias knows nothing of Mazdak or of the religious motives behind 
Cavadh’s measures; he presents him simply as a restless revolutionary. 
Procopius (I.5.1) mentions the law described by Agathias; probably 
Agathias’ Aéyeto simply refers to Procopius. Ps.-Josh. Styl., in contrast, 
knows of the religious movement (Wright, 13: [Cavadh] “‘reestablished the 
abominable sect of the Magi which is called that of the Zaradushtakan’’— 
for which see Christensen, L’Ivan?, 337; Tabari, Ndldeke, 154: Pigulevskaja, 
Les villes, 203). Agathias and Procopius give us an account purged of the 
true motivation of Cavadh’s innovations—his Mazdakite sympathies—but 
they do not, like Malalas (Bonn ed., 309-310) and Theophanes (a.m. 6016), 
connect Mazdak with Manichaeism, nor do they make the mistake of 
some of the later sources which make the Mazdakites attack Cavadh, or 
which put the whole Mazdak affair after his restoration, thus destroying 
the point of his exile. Cf. Christensen, Le régne, 39ff., on the confusions in 
the Oriental sources; it seems clear, however, that the Khvadhaynamagh 
must have contained the true (i.e., Mazdakite) reason for Cavadh’s exile— 
cf. Tabari, Néldeke, 141; Eutychius, Pococke, II, 177. According to Christen- 
sen, the variations were already present in the Khvadhaynamagh itself: 
according to Pigulevskaja (op. cit., 199), they are more likely to have 
arisen later. If Agathias was simply using Procopius at this point, we can- 
not use his account as evidence for the contents of the official Persian 
version or as proof of Cavadh’s brutality (so Christensen, L’Iran®, 337). 


128.182f.: — yoAetroivévteov ... Té&v Suvardev... 

In Procopius it is 16 tAfGos (1.5.1). In view however of 1. 183, Agathias’ 
Gtravtes (1. 185) means “‘all the nobles’’ (and the clergy too, the two classes 
who stood to lose by Cavadh’s social programme and his heresy—see 
Christensen, L’Ivan?, 348, who misrepresents Agathias, however). Pigulev- 
skaja emphazises the role of Cavadh as the supporter of a class struggle of 
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poor against rich (Les villes, 206). But Agathias sees him in moral terms 
only; he has no inkling of the religious question or of the social issue. 
Pigulevskaja argues that Procopius’ 16 7Afj90s must refer to the nobles, 
in view of what follows in section 3f.; but surely Procopius is as ignorant 
as Agathias of the real nature of the movement—see S. Mazzarino, ‘‘Si puo 
parlare di rivoluzione sociale alla fine del mondo antico?” Il pfassaggio 
dall antichita al medioevo in Occidente, Settimane di studio del Centro italiano 
di studi sull’ alto medioevo, [X (Spoleto, 1962), 413f. 


128.183-—85: GAN’ ottos yao avTH & Secpds émmBourtis ... aitiatatos yétyovev. 
Unlikely—cf. Christensen, L’Ivan*, 344. Agathias (following Procopius) 
is struck only by the marriage law. It is no use speculating as to why he 
did not remark on any of the other measures (so Christensen), for it is 
clear that he knew of the movement only in the most general terms. 


128.186: TH évSexdtoo TauTns évinuTe ... 
For the date, see Néldeke, Tabarvi, 427f. The eleventh year is in fact 
the year of Cavadh’s restoration. With Agathias cf. Tabari (Néldeke, 140), 
placing his deposition “after ten years.” 


128.186f.: és TO Tis Ati9ns ... ppovpiov. 

Proc., BP, 1.5.7: év ppoupio xaSeip§oi Strep tis AnSns Koretv vevopixaciv. If it 
was really true that it was forbidden to name the prison (Christensen, 
L' Ivan, 307, note 4), it is not surprising that the Oriental sources do not 
tell us where Cavadh was imprisoned. Cf. Tabari, Néldeke, 142, ‘‘zu einem 
Ort, zu dem niemand als sie kommen konnte’’; Eutychius, Pococke, II, 176, 
loco quodam includentes ubi nemini ipsum adire permissum. For the place, 
cf. Christensen, L’Ivan?, 307 and note 4. 


128.188: Zapcoonv... 
Called by Procopius Blases, in confusion with Valash (BP, I.5.2). 


128.188f.: Kal GAAws trpadtntds Te Kal Sixaioouvns ... 
Probably a rhetorical flourish added by Agathias. 


128.192f.: elte Tis youetiis ... elite kal GAA@... Todt... 

All the sources agree on Cavadh’s imprisonment, except Ps.-Josh. Styl. 
(Wright, 15), who says that he heard of the plot and fled. 

In the Iranian tradition the woman was Cavadh’s sister (Tabari, Noldeke, 
144); the parallel version of Cavadh’s escape (coexistent in Proc., BP, 
I.6.3f. with the woman-version) was that he was saved by a friend (called 
either Siyavush or Zarmihr), while some sources combine both versions. 
See Christensen, L’Iran?, 349, note 4, who concludes from what Agathias 
says that the story of the woman who somehow saved Cavadh by deceiving 
the commander of the prison was not in the Annals to which Agathias had 
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access. But Agathias does not tell us what was in the official account. 
Perhaps this is another example of abbreviation by Sergius—if Agathias 
knew a conspicuously different version we should expect more details of it. 
But his reservations about simply repeating Procopius’ story do suggest 
that he had some variation in mind—perhaps the version as found in 
Tabari, which is different in detail, though similar in essentials. 


130.202: tiv Guyartépa KaTeyyu& Trpds yduov... 

Proc., BP, 1.6.10: avt& tiv trai&a yuvaixa 6 Bacirels yauethy Sidwov.... We 
know from Ps.- Josh. Styl. (Wright, 15) that her mother was the daughter 
of Péroz, who had been captured by the Hephthalites. 

Agathias shows no acquaintance with the story found in the Khvadhay- 
namagh tradition that while fleeing Cavadh married incognito, left the 
woman behind, and on his return found that she had given birth to Chos- 
roes (Christensen, L’/van?, 350, note 1)—an indication, if such be needed, 
that the tale is a fable originating only after the reign of the great Chosroes I. 


130.209f.: éK pev yap BaciAgws ... 
Agathias knows nothing of the story of Cavadh’s period as a hostage at 
the Hephthalite court (only in Ps.-Josh. Styl., Wright, 8). 


130.212: &velAngpe T&A Thy &pytv tréveov extds.. . 
Proc., BP, 1.6.17, KaB&&ns otv év tots Bacirsiois oFSevl Trdven yevdpevos ... 


130.214: 6 yap Zaydoons éxcov drréotn ToU OdKou... 

Christensen, Le régne, 114; L’Ivan?, 350. Only Elias of Nisibis (ap. Bar- 
hebraeus, Chron. Eccl., 11.22 [Abbeloos and Lamy, III, col. 80]) says that 
Cavadh killed him. According to Procopius (BP, I.6.17) he was blinded; 
but Procopius is still confusing Zamasp with Valash and Agathias here, as 
at p. 128.188, seems to be tacitly correcting him. Some of the later sources 
follow Agathias’ version; others say that Zamasp was expelled. In that 
Agathias’ version is the less predictable, it is the more likely to be right. 


130.217f.: 6 8 KaBddns ... 

Henceforth Agathias has nothing new to say; his reason for omitting 
further details is that it has all been told before by of méAc cogol (p. 130.223) 
—a curious phrase when what he means is Procopius. The whole account 
of Cavadh is interesting, based as it is largely on Procopius; for at p. 134. 
300f. Agathias tells us explicitly to follow his version of the reign of Cavadh 
in preference to Procopius’. Of what is he thinking? He openly corrects 
Procopius only once—on the story of Cavadh’s escape (see on p. 128.192f.)— 
yet in the vaguest terms and without giving an alternative version. It is 
possible that he is criticizing the Siyavush story by omission, in which 
case we cannot apply the argumentum e silentio to say that had Agathias 
disbelieved this story he would have said so (so Christensen, Le végne, 94). 
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Or his claim may refer merely to his implicit correction of Procopius’ con- 
fusion of Zamasp and Valash. In any case, his claim to have better infor- 
mation than Procopius about Cavadh is at best very misleading, for he has 
chosen to take as his example the very reign where he has least that is new 
to offer. Such an instance of his approach to his source material makes it 
more than ever essential to sort out exactly what his sources were. 


130.225: Paupdorie yap &v Tis . 

Here the section based on ne Royal Annals ends, as Agathias signals 
himself (cf. p. 134.275f.). It is prolonged with a piece about Zeno, followed 
by a digression on the death of Chosroes, which is chronologically out of 
place, and finally with a statement of Agathias’ credentials as a historian 
of Persia. What follows about Zeno and Julius Nepos is inspired by Aga- 
thias’ own speculations on the congruences between Persian and Roman 
history—part of his attempt to ‘“‘write up’’ his subject matter. 


130.230f.: Umrd “IAAOU Te Kai BaciAioKxou Kai Kdveovos ... 

Agathias’ brief mention of the troubles of the Emperor Zeno is sketchy 
in the extreme, and misleading as well, for it confuses the two occasions on 
which Illus opposed Zeno. Agathias is clearly only referring to Zeno’s 
dethronement in 475/6; the mention of Conon however belongs to Illus’ 
revolt in 484. He was the bishop of Apamea, sent against Illus by Zeno, 
who joined the rebel cause. See Candidus, fr. 1 (FHG, IV, 136); Joh. Ant., 
frs. 210f., 214 (FHG, IV, 618-21, cf. Mommsen, Hermes, 6 [1872], 325f.); 
Ps.-Josh. Styl., Wright, 9f.; Malal., Bonn ed., 376f.; Stein, Bas-Empire, 
I, 363f., II, 28f. It is even possible that Agathias has confused the two 
revolts against Zeno with that of Longinus the brother of Zeno against 
Anastasius in 492, with which Conon was connected (Evagrius, HE, III.35; 
Stein, Bas-Empire, II, 82). There was also a Conon who was another 
brother of Zeno, according to Suda, s.v. Aoyyivos, but Agathias surely 
means the bishop Conon. Whatever his source (and it is quite unclear what 
it was), he has garbled it by thus lumping together all Zeno’s opponents. 
The dowager Empress Verina, Zeno’s mother-in-law, played a leading part 
in Basiliscus’ usurpation, but found that things did not go as she had 
planned (Stein, Bas-Empire, I, 363; cf. II, 28f.). 


130.234: ov iAgov 7) éteo1 BU0 . 


Malal., Bonn ed., 378, gives two years also, but it was in fact not more 
than 18 months (Stein, Bas-Empire, I, 363). 


130.236-132.237: Kai Nétros ... Spofous A Kal peilooiv ... 

Agathias was not the first to see the similarity between Zeno and Julius 
Nepos—cf. Malchus, fr. 10 (FHG, IV, 119): & tot Némeotos &yyedo1 [came to 
Zeno]... Sedpevor &ya tais icous tH Nétreot: cupgopdis ypnoaptveo guomoupeoo! 
Trpobupws Baoirelas &véKTnov ... 
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132.240: ... SiegOcon. 
The deposition of Nepos was covered by Malchus (see Phot, Bzdl., cod. 
78) and Candidus (zb7d., cod. 79). We have no way of telling whether 
Agathias used either of these writers; it would be only natural that he 
should have read them. For Nepos, see Stein, Bas-Empire, I, 390. 


132.244f.: TEBvNKOTOS yap ToU KaBdSou ... 

For the date of Chosroes’ accession, see Taqizadeh, in BSOS, 9 (1937), 
128f., proving that he was crowned 18 August 531; this was before Cavadh’s 
death (Taqizadeh, loc. cit., Stein, Bas-Empire, II, 294, note 2). Agathias 
now goes on, for the sake of continuity, to Chosroes’ death. He makes it 
clear that this is only a brief mention, to round off his excursus; the main 
account of Chosroes is reserved for later (Il. 247f.). This shows clearly that 
the History as we have it is far short of Agathias’ original intentions; he 
seems to be implying here that he meant to continue it to his own day, 
whereas what we have goes only as far as 558. Cf. Menander Protector, 
fr. 1 (FHG, IV, 202): dpyheny emi thvSe thy ovyypagiy, &e§acGar peta Thy d1ro- 
Biwoiv tou ’Ayabiou, kai tis fotopias troijoacba tiv &pyqv. 


132.254: oudé uv ZéoEnv éxeivov ... 
For the comparison with Xerxes, compare George of Pisidia on Chos- 
roes II (Heracl., 1.27) —Zép€e: te tH toiv dvtepiler. And for Xerxes as the ex- 
emplification of UBpis, cf. Agathias, [[.10, Keydell, 53.32f. 


132.255f.: The death of Chosroes 
Spring, 579 (Theophylact, III.16.7, Joh. Eph., VI.21, Menander Protec- 
tor, fr. 55 (FHG, IV, 256ff.]). It is put by Taqizadeh about 9th March 
(BSOS, 9 [1937], 128ff.). Cf. Stein, Studien, 82, note 6; P. Goubert, Byzance 
avant l’Islam, I (Paris, 1951), 74f. 


132.260: Maupixios 5 6 TanAou. . . 
We must assume that Agathias died before the accession of Maurice in 
582 (Niebuhr, pref., p. xv), for he gives no hint of Maurice’s future destiny. 
Contrast Theophylact, III.15.17: Maupixiov otpatnydv ... téTe 5h THV ow- 
UATOPUACKOY ToU BaolAéws TryoupEvov. 


132.260f.: utd TiPepiou Kwvotavtivou tou ‘Papatav Baciltws. . . 
Cf. Joh. Eph., VI.27, Evagrius, V.19, but for the date (Maurice was ap- 
pointed before Tiberius actually came to the throne himself) see Stein, 
Studien, 70f., with notes 13 and 17. 


132.262: és tiv ’Apfiavnviy yopav. 
Theophylact, IT1.14.11, 16.12: *Aplavnvi. 
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132.265f.: Chosroes’ retreat 

Agathias does not tell us that Chosroes had taken the offensive and 
broken the three-year truce, nor that it was in answer to this that Maurice, 
after routing the Persian army, was ravaging Arzanene (Stein, Studien, 
73f.). For 1. 265, t& év trooiv éAend&ret, see Joh. Eph., VI.15, a colorful ac- 
count. All this happened before the coronation of Tiberius as Augustus on 
26 September 578 (cf. Theophylact, III.16.3-5, Joh. Eph., V.13, Theo- 
phanes, A.M. 6070; cf. Stein, op. cit., 86, note 18; Evagrius wrongly dates 
Chosroes’ death immediately after his precipitate retreat in 575). 


132.2739: ouK & pakp&v KaToAUve! Tov Biov ... 

Not until the winter of 578/9 had been spent in negotiating for peace 
with Tiberius. Compare Menander Protector, fr. 54 (FHG, IV, 255): Xoopdéns 
... kaTatrAayels toils EUuBeBnxdo1 (cf. Agathias, p. 132.269), 1pop@doas extréutrer dos 
Tov ‘Popaiov avtoKpdéropa tmpeoBeutiv,... Agathias’ account is no doubt 
highly coloured, but not necessarily therefore false. It pleased Baronius as 
example of divine vengeance on pride (Annales Ecclesiastict, una cum 
critica historico-chronologica P. A. Pagit, X [Lucca, 1741], 347). 


134.279f.: éxeiva pév gatéov trpds TO Trapdév, ... érraviEw SE... 
See on p. 132.244f. 


134.282: &trav po. To EtrnyyeApévov, EuveteAéo€n. 
Cf. p. 88.197: éyds 5 crravroov Tédv Epefiis &troyoveov ... Ta TE d6vdyarTA Ppdow..., 
and see p. 120.13f.: xoipds &v ein exrrAnpotv viv Td trpdtepov émnyyeAuévov Kal 
TOV Epe€iis BaciAéov EripvnoOtjvat. 


134.283: olyar 8 &yav dAnOi TavTa Kabeotd&var. .. 

Agathias’ own statement of the credentials of his excursus. He makes 
the same claim for his version of the origin of Ardashér (p. 88.196), though 
there he is mistaken. Compare his claim to superiority over Procopius on 
the reign of Cavadh (p. 134.300f.)—he is mistaken, or at best misleading (see 
on p. 130.217f.). Evidently Agathias did not suspect that Sergius’ information 
was not quite what it purported to be, nor did he realize that it was in 
some places contaminated with a Syrian bias. In spite of his section on 
Iranian religion in Book II, he has no real idea of the role that Zoroastrian- 
ism played in the Sassanian state and hence was unlikely to recognize the 
religious bias in the Annals, nor to miss it when it was absent from the 
material he had. 


134.284: ex Tdv Tepoikdv PiBAwv peToAnpbévTa. 
Interpreters: Menander Protector, fr. 37 (FHG, IV, 240): *léxwBov, ds ta 
Tlepoika Pryyata Ti “EAAnVId: pevi} Siacapnvileiv Atiotato, and cf. Proc., BP, 
II.2.3, where a Syriac-Greek interpreter is used for talks between Chosroes 
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and the ambassadors of Vitigis. In general, D. A. Miller, Byzantion, 36 
(1966), 449ff. A. Baumstark, “‘Lucubrationes Syro-Graecae,” Jahrbiicher 
fiir klassische Philologie, Suppl. 21 (1894), 368, argued for Syriac for the 
language of the Royal Annals. But Pahlavi was the official language of the 
period, of inscriptions, and of the Khvadhaynamagh when it came to be 
composed (Nédldeke, Tabari, p. xv, Christensen, L’Ivan?, 59). Syriac was 
certainly much used as an intermediary language for contact between 
Persia and the Greek world, but the Annals cannot have been in any 
language but Sassanian Pahlavi. Agathias in any case explicitly calls the 
Annals Tlepoixal BiBAo1, and says that Chosroes had Greek works translated 
into the Persian language (II.28, Appendix A, p. 164.4f.). 


134.284 f.: Zepylou yap Tov épunvéos exeioe yevopévou ... 

On Sergius, see Baumstark, “‘Lucubrationes Syro-Graecae.”’ Sergius was 
very probably a Syrian—no other explanation can account for the Syrian 
bias in the excursus or for the Seleucid date given for the beginning of the 
Sassanian dynasty. So Néldeke, Tabar7, pp. xvi, 400. For Syrians as the 
intermediaries between Persia and the West, cf. the instance of Uranius 
(Agathias II.29—-see Appendix A, pp. 164, 166), and Paulus Persa’s De 
arte logica, a Syriac version of Aristotle made for Chosroes (Christensen, 
L'Ivan®, 427, note 4: “nous pourrons supposer que le traité de Paulus a 
été traduit du syriaque en pahlvi, mais il n’est peut-étre pas absolument 
invraisemblable que Khusro ait su lire le syriaque’’). The line went both 
ways—tor example, the lost Indian novel known in an Arab version from 
the Pahlavi as ““Bilauhar and Budhasaf’’ was the origin, through a Syriac 
translation of the Pahlavi, of the medieval romance “‘Barlaam and Joa- 
saph.”’ In post-Arab days also the Persian versions of Euclid, Ptolemy, 
and other writers were made ‘‘non pas directement sur les textes originaux, 
et il parait démontré qu’elles furent entreprises sur des traductions syria- 
ques et arabes” (Langlois, Collection des historiens anciens et modernes de 
L’Arménie, I, p. XXVIII). 


134.285f.: tous Tév BaciAiKésv &tropvnnoveupcrtoov mpoupoUs .... 
Baumstark, “‘Lucubrationes Syro-Graecae,’’ makes the mistake of sup- 
posing that Agathias said that Sergius was one of these guardians of the 
Royal Annals. 


134.285: BaoiAiKdév é&tropvnpoveupétoov 

Cf. pp. 88.197, Bacirsiois Sipbpais, 134.302, tois Tepoixois yeipoypéqois. The 
keeping of Royal Annals had been a Persian custom since Achaemenid 
days—cf. Herod., VII.100.1, VIII.90.4, cf. ibid., 85.2; Thuc., 1.129.3, Diod., 
1.32.4 (= Ctesias, FGrHist, 688, F 5): tév Bacidixdv Sipbepev, év ais of Tépoat 
TAS Tradaids Trpc€e_rs KaT& Tiva vouov elyov ouvtetaypévas; Ps.-Lucian, M acrob., 14; 
Esther 2:23, 6:1, 10:2. Compare the ninth-century Syriac commentary 
on the New Testament by ‘Ishddad of Hadatha, on Matth. 2:1 (trans. ap. 
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Gottheil, in Classical Studies in Honour of Henry Drisler, 29\—the pro- 
phecy about the birth of Christ and the coming of the Magi was written 
down in the Persian PifAto@jKn (archives?) and Uropviyata (chronicles ?). 
Agathias’ official material ends with Cavadh; what he says about Chosroes 
is largely based on his own opinions and observations (see Appendix A). 
He may or may not have had access to some earlier version of the Khva- 
dhaynamagh (cf. Néldeke, Tabar7, pp. xv—xvi); but his account agrees so 
closely in general with the Khvadhaynamagh tradition represented by the 
later chroniclers that it is obvious that the Royal Annals and the Khva- 
dhaynamagh (probably not composed until the reign of Yazdgard III— 
Christensen, L’lvan?, 59) were largely identical. 


134.294f.: AaBov ... Ta Te 6vdvaTA Kal ToUs xpdvous ... 

We have seen that, as Agathias suggests here, Sergius very probably did 
abbreviate his material himself. There is no telling how far this went. Thus, 
when Agathias shows no knowledge of a story that appears in the later 
tradition, we cannot tell whether it was present in the Annals but omitted 
by Sergius or Agathias, or whether it came in only in the Khvadhaynamagh 
or later. When Agathias says however that Sergius took from the Annals 
only the bare outline (t& kaupiatepa), it looks as though they were fairly full. 


134.300f.: ote ef Kal Tlpoxotrien TH Arjtop ... 
Cf. on p. 130.217f. It is to be regretted that Agathias is not more explicit — 
though he must surely have some definite point in mind. 
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Text 


IT. 28. "AAA& yap Bpayta atta trepi Xoopdou Sire€eAGaov autixa Eywye 
&vae TH Trpotepa Kail St) étraviy§eo. Wuvovor yap auTov Kal cyavtTat TrEPa 
THs &Eias, ut) Str of Tlepoo, GAAG Kal Evior Té&v “Pwyaiwv, ds Adyoov 
Epcot Kal piAcco@ias Tis Trap’ tiv és &kpov EASdvta, veTAaPEBANUEVEOV 
auUTé Ud Tou és Thy TlepolSa povyy tdv “EAAnvikdy Evyypauyctoov. 
2 Kal toivuv paotv, oti 54 SAov Tov Ztayeipitny Katatricv ein WXAAOV 
7] O 6nTwp 6 Toaiaviels tov "OAdpou Tdv te TAcctaovos tou *Apiotavos 
d&vatrérrAnota: Soypuatayv Kal ote 6 Tipatos atrrov &troBpdoeiev &v, ef 
Kal opddpa ypoyprKt) Gecopig tretroikiAtar Kal Tas Tis PUCEwS dviyvevel 
Klvtjoes, oOUTE O MDalScov ote 6 Topyias, ot pév ovv OUSE GAAOS Tis TOV 
yAagupdésv te Kal &yKUAWTEpwV SiaAdywv, dtroios, olyar, 6 Tlapyevidns. 
3 ye S& oUTws atTOV &ploTa Exelv TraiSeias, Kai TaUTA Tis &KpoTdéTNs, 
ouK &v trote oindeinv. tds wev yap ofdv te Av TO dxpaiovis éxeivo TOV 
TTOAGIGV Ovopatoav Kai éAeuBEpiov Kal treds ye Th THv Tpayydtov 
puoEl TPCT POPOV Te Kal EmriKAIpOTaTOV d&ypia Tivl yA@TTH Kal &YouTo- 
TAT &troowOfvar; 4 rds 5é dv dvip Baoirelo TUMe eK Traideov Kal 
KOAOKEIg TTOAAT] yeyavoouévos Sforta&v te Aaya és 6 T1 BapBapiKewtéThy 
Kal Trpds | TTOAEMOUS cel Kal TrapaTa€ers GpHcav, THs St) ov Se Pious 
TWWEAAE pEya Ti Kal Adyou &E€lov év Toio&Se &trévacbar Tois S1Sdyuaor Kal 
EvacknOfjvoar; 5 ef yév ov étrarvoin tis avTdév, 6t1 St) BaotreUs ye Dv 
Kal Tépons éOvdésv te tTooouTwv Kal Trod€ewv pédov até, 6 Sé épieto 
youv Suws aut) yé 11 a&royeveoGa Adyoov Kai TH Trepl TaUTAa ydvuoat 
S0€n, Euvetraivéoaiws av Kxal gywye tov &vSpa xal pellova Oelnv tdv 
GAAwv PapBapwv. 6 dco1 St Aiav avtov copdv étroKaAoUal Kal Lovov- 
ouxl tos Stro1 TroTé TrepiAogognKoTas UrepPaAAduEVvoy, cds Kal drrdons 
TEXUTS Te Kal ETmoTHUNS Tas &Pyas Kal aitias Siay1ryveockev, Stroiov 
TOV &yav TreTraSeupévov of &k TOU TrepITTc&TOU dpilovTan, of 54) otv TaUTA 
oldpevor éxelvn av yddiota pwpobeiev oF TH&v dANnOdv éotoyacnévol, 
Moun 5é TH Tv TOAAGY Etrduevor MN. 


29. "Avip yap tis 2Upos TO yévos, OUpd&vios dvopa, Kate Thy Bact- 
hEws TOAIV TA&TO, TEeXvNV ev eTrayyEAAduEVOS Thy laTpIK}V YEeTiéval, 
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Translation 


I will first say a little about Chosroes and then resume at 
once where I left off. People sing his praises and admire him 
more than he deserves—and not only Persians but some 
Romans too. They claim that he 1s devoted to literature and 
is very well versed in our philosophy, having had Greek 
works translated for him into the Persian language. It is 
said that he has drunk in more of the Stagirite* than the 
Paianian** did of the son of Olorus*** and that he is full 
of the doctrines of Plato the son of Ariston. The Timaeus, 
they say, is not beyond him, even though it is positively 
studded with geometrical theory, and inquires into the move- 
ments of nature, nor is the Phaedo, nor the Gorgias, nor any 
other of the more subtle and obscure dialogues—the Par- 
menides, for instance, I suppose. But as for myself, I should 
never imagine that he was so well educated, and in such a 
difficult subject. How, after all, could the purity and nobility 
of the ancient words, so suitable and well adapted to the 
nature of the subject matter, be preserved in an outlandish 
and uncouth language? And how could a man who has been 
cossetted by royal pomp and flattery from childhood, and 
spent his life completely in the barbarian manner, always 
concerned with wars and combat—how could he, after such 
a life, reap any great or worthwhile benefit from these teach- 
ings or be trained in them? If anyone were to praise him on 
the grounds that though a king and a Persian, with such vast 
peoples and great events to concern him, he still desired 
somehow to get a taste of literature and to take pleasure in 
a reputation for it, I should join in the praise of the man my- 
self and rate him higher than any other barbarian. But, as 
for those who call him very learned, almost surpassing every- 
one who has ever practiced philosophy, so that he knows also 
the principles and foundations of every kind of skill and 
learning, like the Peripatetic definition of the fully educated 
man—those who are of this opinion can be convicted of 
missing the truth through following only what the majority 
say. 


For a man of Syrian origin, called Uranius, went around 
Byzantium claiming to be a doctor, and boasting (though he 
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Tv Se “ApiototéAous Soypatav ovdev pev és TO axpiBEes Eyiyvoooxey, 
ExkouweveTo 5é cos TrAcioTa elSevai, BpevOudyevos TH Svoepis elvoar trapa 
TOUS -CUANOYVOUS: fiche es SS sh aoni oes bots ekagl'g Gon: Gk oS he HCE 
9 AAG yap To1dode dv 6 Ovpdvios fKév trote Trap& Tous Tépcas U1ro 
"ApeoBivSou Tou trpeaPeutou airnyuévos. Gre Se drratewv Kal Kd8opvos 
Kai ofos tiv oUK ovVoav gauTé Trepitroieiv eUKoouiav, adtika 6 ye oTOATY 
MEV NUTTICOXETO CELVOTAaTHY, OTroiav Trap’ iv of Tdv Adyoov Kabnyntai 
Kai SiScoKoAo1 cupievvuvtai, oltw & cofPapd SfGev Kal EuBoidei 1H 
Trpocwitw Ecepoita as Tov Xoopdnv. 10 6 8 TH TrapaddEw SecuaTi 
KATOTETATYUEVOS Kai iepov ti elvor eikaloov TO ypiya Kal piAdcogov 
QUTOV Gs GANOds UTroTOTITIOUS (OUT yap atrroU Kai dvoudleTo), &opevds 
te elde Kal pidogpdves éSeEiouto. 11 Kai efta EvyKadreodwevos Tous 
Ucryous &> Adyous auTa KabioTaTo yevéoews Te Kai pUcEws Trép Kal Ei 
TOSe TO TaV crreAcUTHTOV ~oTaI, Kal TéTEpoV Hiav Thy a&rédvTeVv dpytv 
VOLLOTEOV. 


30. Tote 54 ovv 6 OUpduios Kaipiov pév ovSév STioUY EAcyev ovdE 
Ye Thy d&pyxrv Sievoeito> yoveo 5é TH Ooaovs te elvan Kal otwpUAWTATOS, 
Ka trou pnoiv 6 év Popyia Zwxparns, ,,ouK elSdos év ov eiSdo1v” évixa. 
2 oUTw Te efAe TOV BaciAga 6 Boag éxeivos Kai ZuTrAnKTos, dos KONUaTOV 
TE of Seo|proacbai TAGs Kai KoIvis peTASoUVa Tpamélns Kal é&mré&p- 
Faobai pidoTnoias, oir TouTO ét” GAAw To YEyevnuevov, EronvucGai 
TE TTOAAGKIS f] Ut|v OUTT@TrOTE TO1dVSe &VEpa EwpaKévar. 3 Kaito mpd- 
tepov apiotous ws aAnOdds ETeOEATO PiAocdous, évOévBe ws atTdv doI- 
KOHEVOUS. OU TTOAAG yap gutrpoofev Aaudoxios 6 ZUpos Kal TiytrAixios 6 
KiArg EvAdcuios te 6 Doug xai Mpioxiavds & AuSds ‘Epueias te kai Aoyé- 
vns of & Doivixns Kai "loiSwpos 6 Falaios, otro 54 ov a&rravtes TO 
oKpov cotov, KaT& Thy Toinot, Tdév év TH Kad’ Has xedve MIAccOpN- 
odvToyv, éreidt) AUTOUS f) Trapc& “Pooyatois KpatoUoa éi TH KoeltTTOVI 
56a ouK fpeokev Movtd Te tiv TMeporchy troAiteiav TroAAG elvou c&uel- 
vova, TouToIs 51) Tois UTTO Tédv TrOAAGY trepiaSopévois cKvatretreiopévol, 
as ein Trap’ éxelvois Sixaidtatov uev TO G&pxov Kal Strofov elvar & TIAd- 
Tavos PouAeTai Adyos, piAocogias Te Kai BaoiAsias és TawTd EvveABoU- 
Ons, Cappo SE és Ta UGAIOTA Kal KOoUIOV TO KaTI}KOOV, Kal otiTE MddpES 
XPNWaTwV oUTEe GptTrayes avagvovTa, drdp ovSE Thy GAANV yETIOVTES 
GSikiav, GAA’ ef Kai Th Tv Tipisov Krnuctov év Stw~ Bt ovv xapeo 
EPNLOTATE KaTaAEipbein, dpoupeitar doris OvBels Tv evtuyyavdvtoy, 
ever Se obTw, ef Kal &pUAaKTOV f, owldpevov TH AcAoITTéTI, oT’ &v 
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had no real knowledge) that he knew all about the works of 
Aristotle, showing off by his factious attitude in discussions. 


[Agathias now accuses Uranius of being a charlatan.] 


This was what Uranius was really like. He once went to 
Persia in the train of Areobindus the envoy. Since he was a 
cheat and a braggart, the sort who would pretend to virtues 
he did not possess, he immediately put on a sober and respect- 
ed style of dress, such as is worn by our literary exponents 
and teachers, and wearing it, with a pompous and solemn 
expression on his face, he went to Chosroes. The King was 
struck by the unexpected sight and imagined that it was 
something wonderful and that he was really a philosopher 
(for this was what he called himself). So he was glad to see 
him and received him kindly. Later he called together the 
Magi and put them into discussions with him about genera- 
tion and nature, and whether this universe will last for ever, 
and whether we should consider that everything has one 
origin. 


On these occasions, then, Uranius said nothing to the point, 
nor did he even know how to start. But simply by being 
brazen and by glib talk—as Socrates says in the Gorgias, ‘the 
blind leading the blind’—he convinced them. And that crazy 
idiot so captivated the King that he gave him a large sum of 
money, and allowed him to share his table and to enjoy his 
hospitality, which had never been granted to anyone before. 
He often swore that he had never seen anyone like him. And 
yet he had seen really eminent philosophers before who had 
gone there to see him. Not long before this Damascius the 
Syrian, Simplicius the Cilician, Eulamius the Phrygian, Pri- 
scianus of Lydia, Hermias and Diogenes from Phoenicia, and 
Isidore of Gaza, all of these, the very flower (to use a poetic 
term) of the philosophers of our time, because they did not 
share the view of God prevailing among the Romans and 
thought that the Persian state was far better—they were 
persuaded by the very widespread tale that the Persian 
government was supremely just, the union of philosophy 
and kingship as in the writing of Plato, and the people dis- 
ciplined and orderly, that there are no thieves or robbers 
among them, not do they practice any other sort of crime, 
and that even if some precious object is left in a lonely place, 
no one who comes by will steal it, so that it remains safe, 
even if it is unguarded, for the man who left it there to return. 
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étravnkor. 4 TouTtois 51) ov ds GANPEoIv &pbEvtTes Kal TrpOs ye ctTELPT|- 
Wévov auToIs Ek Td&Vv vouwv &edds Evrauba EutroArTevecGal, as TH Kade- | 
OTHT1 OVX Etropevois, of 5 aUTIKa drtidvtes MyovTo és &AAOSaT& Kai 
c&uixra On, cos éxeioe TO AoitroOv Piwodpevor. 5 Trpd@ta yev ovv Tous 
év TéAel G&Aalovas para evUpovTes Kai TrEpPA TOU SéovTos EEwyKwLEvous 
éBSeAuTTovTo ye aurous Kal exaxilov’ Erreita 5é Eapoov, dos Toryapvyxol 
TE TTOAAO! Kal AcTroSuTar oi Lev TAloKovto, of 5é Kal SieAdvOavov, a&trav 
te elS05 &Sixias haptdveto. 6 Kal yap of Suvartoi tos EAdTTOVAS AU- 
UAiVOVTAL GpPOTHT! Te TTOAAT xpdvrar Kat” AANA Kal é&travOpootric. 
Kal TO &1) TdvtTwv TrapaAoywtepov’ éov yap éxdotw pupias doas 
e&yeodar yauetas Kal tolvuv c&youevois, GAAK Loreto ye SGucos TOANAVTAL. 
7 Toute St) ovv diravtwv Exati of piAdoogol ES5vcpdpouv Kai opas 
QAUTOUS TITIGVTO Tis HETAOTACEWS. 


31. ’Erel 5 Kal 1H Baolrei SicdeySevtes eyevoOnoav tis éAri&os, 
&vSpa evpdvres piAocogelv pev povaTTdopevoy, ovdév Sé 6 T1 Kal érrafovra 
Tov altrutepeov, ST: Te aUTOIS OUBE Tis 56Ens Exoiveover, Erepa 5% Gra 
évouilev, Otroia 75n yor eipntai, Thy Te Tv pi€ewv KaKoSaipoviav otK 
EVEYKOVTES, OS TaXIOTA ETTaviecav. 2 Kaito ZoTepyé Te atrTOUS éxEiVvos 
Kai péverv AElou, of 5& Gueivov elvar opiciv fyouvto émPdavtes pdvov | 
T&v “Papaikdy dpiov avtika, obta trapacyéyv, Kal TeOvcvon 7 uévovtes 
Trapk Tlépoais tév yeylotwv yepdv petoAayydverv. otto Te arravTes 
oikade direvootnoav, yaipev eltrovtes Ti tou PapBdpou oiAo€evia. 
3 derravavto Sé Sues Tis ESnuias, otK év Bpaye# tiv Kal THMEATLEVoo, GAA’ 
Ofev autois 6 épe€tis Bios és TO Gupripés Te Kal fSioTov doreTeAcUTNOEV. 
4 érreidt) yap Kat’ éxeivo Tou ypdovou “Payatoi te kal Tépcai otrovddas 
EGevto Kal EuvOrKas, uépos UTrfjpxe Tév Kat’ avTds dvoryeypanpéveoy 
TO Seiv éxeivous tous avdpas és Ta opétepa *On KaTIdévTas PioTevelv 
GSedds TO Aoitrov ep’ EauTois, oUSEV STIOUV Tépa TdV SoKOUVTEV ppoveEiV 
7) petaBaAAey thy Tratp@av Sdfav d&voryKalopévous. ot yap caviiKev 6 
Xoopons ph ovxi Kai Ei 145e ovorijvai Kal Kporeiv Thy éxeyeipiav .... 


32. Toutwv 5 té&v d&vbpdv és treipav éAPav 6 Xoapdns Spos Tov 
Oupaviov trAgov cydpevos Ay Kai érdGer. aitiov & tovTou, Strep, ofan, 
puoel TH yével TpdoeoT! TH AvOpwrrefwo. TrepUKapev yep Srravtes TK 
yev Kad” avtous Kal TrapaTrAroia pira tyyeiobau Kai KdAAIoTA, dAcefverv 
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So, therefore, they thought that this was true and were 
inspired by it, and besides, they had been forbidden by law 
to live here in security, since they did not subscribe to the 
existing order, so they left forthwith for a foreign and wholly 
alien people, meaning to live there for the rest of their lives. 
First, finding that those in authority were very proud and 
full of more self-importance than their position warranted, 
they were digusted and turned to abuse. Then they saw that 
there were many burglars and thieves, some who were caught 
but many who escaped, and that every kind of crime was 
being committed. The powerful abuse the weak and employ 
every sort of cruelty and inhumanity against each other. And 
what is the strangest of all, though every man can have 
countless wives, and does, adultery is still committed. So for 
all these reasons the philosophers were upset and regretted 
their emigration. 


They were cheated of their hopes after conversations with 
the King, also, for they found a man with pretensions to 
philosophy but with not even an acquaintance with its sub- 
tleties, and discovered moreover that he did not even share 
their opinions, and had certain other habits, as I have des- 
cribed. They could not endure the unhappy marriage situa- 
tion either, and they therefore returned as soon as they could. 
Yet the King liked them, and asked them to stay, but they 
thought that it would be better if they could only cross the 
boundaries into Roman territory and die at once, if this 
should happen, than remain in Persia and attain the highest 
possible honors. So they all returned home, bidding fare- 
well to the King’s hospitality. But they benefited from their 
stay abroad in an important and conspicuous way, such that 
their life from then on ended in the most pleasant and agree- 
able manner. For, when at about this time the Romans and 
the Persians made a peace treaty, there was a clause in the 
agreement which stipulated that these men should be allowed 
to return to their own country and live there henceforth in 
safety, without being forced to adopt opinions which they 
did not hold, or to change their own faith, For Chosroes 
would only settle and ratify the peace on these terms ... 


SRG RE OBR SR BR: OB OS Be 8. OL LO OS ee 8 0H 8) Jee, aoe: Tes Sa les 6 ere le? ee ee ie cere ee eS Se 


And though he had been acquainted with these men, Chos- 
roes still admired and sought out Uranius more. The reason 
for this, I think, is inherent in human nature. We all think, 
that what is most like ourselves is desirable and preferable 
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Se Kal extpétrecGai TO UTrepBGAAOV. 2 ToryapTot Kal évrauOd of EtraveA- 
Govt: yeauyaTa Te Kexaploveva EoTEAAe Kal SiSacKdAw éyxpfito. 6 5é 
OUKETI EpaiveTo c&vexTos, BpevOuduEvos TH ToU PaclAgws gIAia, cos Kal 
&trokvaieiy &travtas év te Tois Fuutrootois Kal &va Tous ouAAdyous, Undév 
Tl Etepov Gdeiv éMeAoov 7] Strws avTov éyépaipev 6 Xoopdns Kal dtroia 
arta SiedeyeoOnv. 3 Kal ToAAG oKaldtepos etravijKev tiv 6 yevvaios 
1) HAG UTr7|pxev, Wotrep ToUSe Evexa WOvou TooaUTNY 656v d&vayeTorjoas. 
Sus, KAITOL pauAdTATds ye Ov Kai KaTayéAaoTtos, GAAK TH TrOAAGKIS 
Uuveiv TOV Ba&pBapov Kal 61° étraivou Troieioba avTds 1) Trou KaT& TO 
UGAAOV ETTEIGDE TOUS TTOAAOUS, ds eit) OMOSpa TreTTaISevpevos. 4 of yap 
&ToAaTTApes diravTa Tmpoolguevor Kal a&ugi touTa St ta Eéva Kal 
TAPAAOYaTEpPA TdV cKOUCUaTOV SioKkexnvoTes AXSiods UTTT)yovTo Etrikop- 
mwatovtl te avUTG Kal ceivoAoyouLéven, pT|Te OTIS | O éTroivdsv pnte 
OvTiva Etraivoin Kai ép’ Stow, Siackotrouvtes. 5 é> ev yap oTpaTEU- 
UaTwV TrapaoKeuTjy Kal StrAwv evKooulav Kal TO Sia TravTds év Tois 
TrOAEMOIS SiatroveioGa Sikaiws av tis Saupdcoeie TOV Xoopdny, ws ov'TE 
Oven eiavTa TratroTe OUTE Ti] TOU yijpws cobevela Adyoov SE Trép1 Kal 
plAocopias TOLOUTOV AUTOV TyTTéOV, Stroiov elvan eixds &vE5Pa EuvdiAdv 
TE Kal dKpoaTty Oupaviou éxeivou c&trode5eryuévoy. | 
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and we shun and avoid anything better. So even when he 
returned here he sent him grateful letters and regarded him 
as his teacher. But Uranius then became unendurable, 
boasting of his friendship with the King enough to wear 
everyone out at parties and in discussions. He would talk of 
nothing else but how Chosroes liked him, and what they had 
said to each other. The fine fellow came back even more of a 
fool than he was before, just as if he had gone for that express 
purpose. But even though he was despicable and ridiculous, 
nevertheless, by constantly singing the praises of the bar- 
barian, he succeeded in persuading the majority even more 
that he was very learned. Those who accept everything too 
easily and are always open for such strange and remarkable 
stories as this, were easily convinced by his boasts and his 
pretensions, and did not enquire who it was who was doing 
the praising, nor who was being praised, and for what. As 
far as military organization and armaments are concerned, 
and constant exercise in war, Chosroes can be justly admired 
for never yielding to fear or to the weakness of old age. But 
for literature and philosophy, he must be considered as 
revealed to me just like anyone would be who was an asso- 
ciate and hearer of that fellow Uranius. 
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Commentary 


p. 164f. [Chosroes’ pretensions to philosophy: Greek works translated. Agathias’ 
opinions of this. Description of Uranius and lis tales about Chosroes. Ura- 
mus trip to Persia and kis reception by Chosroes. The expedition of the 
seven philosophers contrasted with this. Description of their visit and their 
impressions of Persia. The lawlessness they found there. Chosroes prefers 
Ovranius. | 

It is worth looking at Agathias’ section on Chosroes, for it contains 
much of interest. It must be stated first, however, that it is not (though of 
course Agathias does not mark any break) based on the Annals. On the 
contrary, it is a set piece designed to make the most of Agathias’ personal 
information about Uranius and the Athenian philosophers who went to 
Persia after the closure of their school in 529. It is not a complete picture 
of Chosroes; that was to be reserved for later, as Agathias says (p. 132.247f.). 
Nor is it really part of the first Persian excursus, which ends most empha- 
tically at p. 88.217; it is itself an appendix and can most conveniently be 
treated in one. 


164.2: Uuvoucl yap auTév.... 

Chosroes’ long reign, only just over when Agathias wrote Book IV, was 
one of the most brilliant in Sassanian history—cf. p. 132.251f.: yéyovev étroios 
oUTT TrPOTEpOV GAAOS THV Trapd Tlépcais BeBaciAeuKoTov &vobéSerxtra1— and he went 
down in legend as the type of the just king (Christensen, L’Ivan*, 374f.). 
The Athenian philosophers saw him as a philosopher king, at least before 
they went to Persia and saw for themselves, as Agathias goes on to de- 
scribe. 


164.4: Kai piAocogias Tis Trap’ tiv és Gxpov éAOdvTa ... 

Clearly this section was written while Chosroes was still alive. Agathias 
uses the present tense throughout, and the length and vehemence which 
he devotes to his attempt to discredit Chosroes as a philosopher surely 
suggests that he was combating a current opinion about a living man. If 
the composition of the History was spread over a considerable period, as is 
likely, it would be only natural that Book II was written well before Book 
IV, where Agathias describes Chosroes’ death. 

The Dénkard represents Chosroes as a xenophobe and a persecutor of 
heretics—hence Zaehner, Zurvan, 47f., attributes his philhellenism to a 
later stage in his reign. Certainly his suppression of the Mazdakites, which 
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won him his reputation for orthodox zeal, came early (actually in the reign 
of Cavadh, following Malalas, Bonn ed., 444, against the Khvadhaynamagh 
tradition, which puts the final blood-bath in Chosroes’ own reign—see 
Klima, Mazdak, 253f., Christensen, L’Ivan?, 360f.); but his kindly recep- 
tion of the Athenian philosophers (see infra) also came right at the begin- 
ning of the reign, for the Eternal Peace, by the terms of which they return- 
ed to Constantinople, was made in 532 (Stein, Bas-Em+#ire, II, 294). We 
have several examples of the breadth of Chosroes’ sympathies. According 
to Procopius (BG, IV.10.11), for instance, he kept a Palestinian physician. 
He had Aristotle translated (see supra), and possibly other Greek medical 
and logical works as well as the dialogues of Plato which Agathias mentions 
(see anfra; for the other treatises, see J. G. Wenrich, De auctorum graecorum 
verstonibus et commentariis syriacis, avabicis, persicisque commentatio (Leip- 
zig, 1842), 63f., and cf. Duchesne-Guillemin, La religion, 290. The Pahlavi 
translation of the Psalms perhaps dates from this reign (Christensen, L’ Ivan?, 
427), and Chosroes encouraged the importation of Indian works (A. Chri- 
stensen, Les gestes des rois dans les traditions de l’ Ivan antique [Paris, 1936], 
chap. II; L’Ivan®, 429). John of Ephesus, though biased, is evidently re- 
porting the truth when he describes him (VI.20) as fond of reading the 
religious books of all creeds, as well as philosophy. 

According to Agathias, Uranius (see infra, on p. 164.30f.) was putting 
about in Constantinople the tale that Chosroes was a really learned philo- 
sopher (cf. p. 170.111f.). But this belief was current before Uranius went to 
Persia with Areobindus (in the early 530’s—cf. Stein, Bas-Empire, II, 
551, note 1), for the philosophers chose to go to Persia on the closure of 
the pagan schools in 529 (infra, on p. 166.55f.) because they had heard al- 
ready of Chosroes’ promise as a philosopher king. But Chosroes did not 
come to the throne till 531. Unless Agathias’ chronology is at fault, it 
would seem that Chosroes’ fame had reached the West even before he 
succeeded, for the hopes of the philosophers (p. 166.62f.) could hardly 
refer to Cavadh, with his notorious wars and incursions into imperial 
territory. One must assume that the philosophers had not heard of the 
blood-bath with which Chosroes put an end to the Mazdakites (Christensen, 
L’Iran*, 360). 

Suolahti (in Studia Orientalia, 13 [1947], 6) calls Agathias’ account of the 
experiences of the philosophers (II.30, pp.166,168) ‘‘Byzantinemarket gossip.”’ 
But to judge from what Agathias tells us about Uranius, Byzantine market 
gossip would support the tales of the ‘‘philosopher-king”’ (cf. p. 166.61: ‘ois 
UTTO TV TOAAGY TrepigSopévois), and would hardly have been sympathetic to 
the Athenian philosophers who where driven from their School as pagans. 
Agathias must have known one of the philosophers but found that Uranius, 
instead of those whom he considered the real scholars (p. 166.54), was being 
believed. This is his attempt to set the record straight. Incidentally he 
reveals both his real hostility to Persia and a surprising tendency to sym- 
pathize with a group of notorious pagans. See my A gathias, chaps. IX and X. 
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164.41f.: yetaPeBAnvéveov aUTE ... 
Rawlinson, The Seventh Great Oriental Monarchy, 448, note 5, simply 
accepts Agathias’ list at face value. I prefer to suspect that Agathias was 

airing his knowledge of Plato. 


164.13: ovK &v Trote oinbeiny. 

Agathias’ reasons for disbelieving the tales of Chosroes’ learning are 
based not only on his trust in the informed opinion of the philosophers, but 
also on prejudice and hostility toward barbarians as such (cf. I.2, Keydell, 
11, on the Franks, whom he is surprised to find even approximately civilized; 
1.16, Keydell, 30f., on Fulcaris the Erul; IV.1, Keydell, 123, on the Lazi). 
He considers the Persian language éypia kai &youootétn (p. 164.15f.), Persian 
names unpleasant (p. 88.210), and the first two Sassanian kings pape ... dupe 
Kal &diketéto (IV.23, p. 120.8f.). This is a good indication of what Agathias 
really thought of the people he describes at such length. For this anti- 
barbarian attitude, see K. Lechner, Hellenen und Barbaren im Welthild der 
Byzantiner, Diss. Miinchen (Munich, 1954), 84f., regarding this passage as 
‘“programmatisch fiir die Auffassung der ganzen byzantinischen Epoche.”’ 
Agathias can make allowances for the Christian and orthodox Franks 
(loc. cit.), but not for Chosroes, great king though he is. He found the same 
hostility to Chosroes in Procopius (BP, 1.23.1, cf. Anecd., 18.29—see 
Christensen, L’Ivan?, 379). 


164.20: el uev ov étraivoin Tis avTéV ... 
At first sight a more imaginative approach on Agathias’ part, but he 
refuses to give Chosroes any but the most patronizing credit, even for mere 
effort. 


164.30-166.46: Uranius 

A large part of Agathias’ scorn for Chosroes stems simply from the fact 
that he was taken in, as Agathias implies, by this pseudo-philosopher for 
whom Agathias had such a dislike. So great was his ire against Uranius 
that he was prepared to condemn Chosroes solely for daring to approve of 
him. Yet the picture he gives us of Chosroes and the ‘‘Magi’’ debating, on 
the instigation of Uranius, about yevéoeas te Kal puoews ... Kai ei T65e TO TRV 
GreAUTHTOV gorau, Kai TroTepov Hiav Thy ardvtwv &pyxv vopiotéov (p. 166.44f.) is 
very diverting, even if it does lead Agathias to misrepresent him. The 
section on Uranius has interesting implications for Agathias’ religious and 
philosophical outlook in general, for which see my Agathias, chap. IX. 
Pp. 164.30f. and 166.35f. appear in Suda, s.v. Otpdmos. He is identified 
by Jacoby (fGrHist, 675) with a Uranius mentioned by Stephanus of 
Byzantium and Damascius as the author of a history of the Arabs. It 
would be nice to suppose that Agathias’ Uranius was the Uranius Damas- 
cius knew (see infra), though Agathias tells us he was a doctor (p. 164.31); 
if he was really the author of a history, we might have expected Agathias 
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to mention it with as much scorn as he shows for his philosophical preten- 
sions. 


166.55f.: ou TOAA® yao Euttpoobev . . . | 

Justinian closed the School at Athens in 529 as part of his general pro- 
hibition on pagan teaching (Malal., Bonn ed., 451). The Eternal Peace was 
made in Sept. 532 (Proc., BP, 1.22.17; for the date, cf. Stein, Bas-Empire, 
II, 295, note 1) and Chosroes came to the throne in August 531 (Taqizadeh, 
in BSOS, 9 [1937], 128ff.). If therefore Agathias means by what he says 
at p. 166.61f. to imply that the philosophers were taken in by stories about 
Chosroes himself, and not simply that they thought Persia a better place 
in general, only one year can be allowed for their expedition and their dis- 
illusionment. See Bury, History of the Later Roman Empire, 2nd ed., II, 
370. More probably, though, they left immediately after Justinian’s action. 
For the whole subject, see now Alan Cameron, ‘‘The Last Days of the 
Academy at Athens,” Proceedings of the Cambridge Philological Society, 195 
(1969), 7ff. 


166.55f.: Aapdoxios 6 Upos Kal LiytrAixios 6 KiAE ... 

Quoted by Suda, s.v. wpéoBes. Agathias is our only source for the journey 
of the philosophers and for the details about Chosroes’ enthusiasm for 
them as shown in his stipulations about the Peace (p. 168.93f.). We can 
surely accept what he says, for he seems to have a detailed knowledge of 
the whole affair such as can only have come from information from one of 
the philosophers themselves (so E. Zeller, Die Philosophie dey Griechen in 
threr Entwicklung dargestellt, 5th ed., vol. III, pt. 2 (Leipzig, 1923], 916, 
note 3 [Damascius]; P. Tannery, “Sur la période finale de la philosophie 
grecque, Mémoires scientifiques publiées par J. L. Heiberg, No. 7, 1880- 
1904 [Toulouse—Paris, 1925], 238). Agathias does indeed include a poem 
by Damascius in his Cycle of epigrams (Anth. Pal., VII.553) and there 
are slight indications that he was familiar with Damascius’ outlook if not 
his actual writings (see my Agathias, 101). But Damascius’ dates (for 
which see W. Kroll, RE, IV, s.v. ‘“Damaskios’) make it unlikely that 
Agathias could ever have met him. Simplicius is a more likely source for 
the information about the Persian journey. He was a younger man than 
Damascius (his major works were written after the return from Persia), 
and there are links between Agathias’ History and his commentary on the 
Encheiridion of Epictetus (Agathias, 100). This is the more interesting in 
that this commentary very probably dates from the time between Justi- 
nian’s edict and the subsequent removal of the philosophers to Persia; it 
alludes in oblique terms to the situation in which the Neoplatonists found 
themselves (esp. 153 and 332 [ed. Diibner, 138]). Simplicius chose to write 
on Epictetus because he too was a philosopher oppressed by tyranny (153); 
the message of Simplicius’ commentary is that the sixth-century Neopla- 
tonists must follow his example. Not only therefore is this connection with 
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the Athenian philosophers interesting on the part of one who while at 
Alexandria had surely come under the influence of John Philoponus, the 
Christian rival of Simplicius (see Agatmas, 102, 114f.); it also guarantees 
the authenticity of the information in this passage. 

Though we know no details of the subsequent lives of the philosophers, 
two of them wrote works in which they drew on their experiences (Pri- 
sclanus, Solutiones eorum de quibus disputavit Chosroes Persarum rex, and 
Damascius, Dudbitationes et Solutiones, on which, however, see p. 98, supra). 
It is clear that Chosroes’ fame as an amateur of philosophy did not originate 
only with this visit. But their reports, even though hostile, must have done 
much to spread this image, so that Agathias can refer to it as though every- 
one knew it. Procopius certainly did, and he shared the hostility also (A necd., 
18.29). 


168.62f.: TpGTa yév OV TOUS év TEAEI ... 

We must suppose that this hostile picture of Persian society also came 
from the philosophers themselves. This was the very beginning of Chosroes’ 
reign, when the state was still suffering from the evils left by the Mazdakite 
revolution and its bloody suppression. The new King had not had time to 
embark on his programme of restoring the status quo after the social up- 
heavals and there were still succession problems to be settled (cf. Proc., 
BP, 1.23), In such a situation the philosophers could hardly expect an 
ideal milieu for philosophical study. And, as Christensen says, they were 
too much bound by their own preconceptions to understand an alien way 
of life (L’Ivan®, 439). Persian customs shocked them; they expected a 
Platonic philosopher-king in the East, and when they found only an 
Oriental monarch with a taste for philosophy they could not adjust their 
ideas accordingly. Agathias’ own approach is the same. It is the traditional 
approach of Hellene to barbarian, and it prevented Agathias from reaching 
any real understanding of the people he is describing. 


170.106f. : 6 Se ovKéti Epaiveto c&vextds ... 
Is this Agathias’ personal grudge against Uranius? Simply that he had 
been bored by his constant praises of Chosroes? No doubt Agathias felt 
that he was providing a much-needed antidote. 


APPENDIX B 
THE SOURCE OF ZONARAS, XII.23 
Zonaras, XII.23 (Bonn ed., II, 594.15f.), must surely be taken together with 


p. 596.4f., by reason of its similarity of subject matter and tone; the latter 
passage is strikingly similar to what Agathias says on Shahpuhr I (my note 
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ad loc., p. 141, supra). Where then did Zonaras find an account of Shahpuhr I 
which utilized Agathias? In view of the topos of valleys being filled with 
corpses, the resemblance with Agathias could of course be coincidental; I do 
not believe that it is, however, since there are other passages in this context 
in Zonaras which certainly come ultimately from Agathias (see z:nfra), and 
because Zonaras’ version of the corpse anecdote looks suspiciously like a 
‘“‘working-up’’ of Agathias’, for he makes Shahpuhr actually order prisoners 
to be killed for the very purpose of filling up the valleys and levelling the road 
for his army, whereas Agathias’ version simply regards the corpses as the 
result of his wholesale slaughter of his victims. I have argued already (p. 100, 
supra, and in my article in CQ, N.S., 14 [1964], 82f.) that Zonaras did not go 
direct to Agathias for the founding of the Sassanian dynasty, and another brief 
allusion to the early Sassanians in Zonaras supports this view. At. XII.31, 
Bonn ed., 616.5, he says: ot mpdofev # Tis iotopias cuyypaph euvnudvevoev cds ats 
Tlépoois cvavewoapévou tiv Baoieiav ..., which looks like another piece of 
Agathias—IT.25, p. 86.160: atiéis tois Tlépoois thy opetépav dvevewoato Baoriciav. 
But the use of the word d&vavewoapévou does not guarantee that Agathias himself 
was the source, for immediately afterward Zonaras uses the mistaken form 
Otvcapapaxns, which he has in common with Syncellus (Bonn ed., 678.13, Ovpaxns, 
and 722.3), as against Agathias’ Ovapapd&vns (p. 122.41, etc.). It would be sur- 
prising, then, if Zonaras went back to Agathias for Shahpuhr I. 

On the other hand, he could not have found the tales of Shahpuhr’s cruelty 
in Syncellus, who did not carry his copying of Agathias’ passage as far as this 
(see my article in CQ; Syncellus, Bonn ed., 676.15f., is from Agathias, p. 84. 
109f.). Syncellus ends his section with a list of Sassanian kings extracted from 
Agathias, p. 120f., but without any of the details that Agathias gives (Nd6l- 
deke, Tabari, 400, note 1; my article, 83). Can we suggest another, later 
source ? 

De Boor scouted the idea that Zonaras, Bonn ed., 594.15f., could come from 
the anonymous continuator of Dio Cassius (BZ, 1 [1892], 28). But despite de 
Boor, the date of the anonymous has not yet been fixed with any degree of 
certainty. If I am right in supposing that Zonaras used Syncellus and not a 
source common to Syncellus as well as himself, we need to look for a source 
later than Syncellus. It would be an economical hypothesis to suppose that 
the anonymous continuator of Dio used Syncellus and Agathias as well as 
Dio and Herodian, and that Zonaras got his notices of the Sassanian dynasty 
from the anonymous. This would explain the difficulty in placing the anony- 
mous earlier than Syncellus (de Boor’s candidate is Peter the Patrician) — 
namely that Syncellus shows no traces of Dio or Herodian. And it would 
relieve us of the need to multiply Zonaras’ sources still further, by having to 
postulate a source apart from the anonymous which used both Syncellus and 
Agathias. 
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